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SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED. 


First Prize Winner Boston and New York, 1901. Owned and 
exhibited by House Rock Poultry Farm, Wollaston, Mass. 
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ROYAL 


HAWKINS’ 


BLUE STRAIN 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BARRED, WHITE AND BUFF. 
WYANDOTTES, SAN ere! = 


Have won more Prizes at the Leading Shows 


@ ) 


ECCS ‘watnes” 


2 Sittings, $8. 5 Sittings, $15. 


wv ©) 


1 Sitting, 85. 3 Sittings, $10. of America and England than all others. My 
HOR UT matings for 1900 are the best I ever owned. 


At the Great National Show, WASHINGTON, D.C., in hot competition with over 300 birds of 
these varieties, the best that could be found regardless of price, lwon 45 Regular and Special Prizes on 
39 Entries, including First Prize on Breeding-Pen in each variety, Special for Best Display in the 
American Class, Special for Best Exhibit of Plymouth Rocks, Sweepstakes Special for Best 
Cockerel in the show (Bantams excluded), and this on my First Prize Barred P. Rock Cockerel. My 
winning White Wyandotte cock was pronounced by the judges to be the best they had ever seen. 
twice as many first prizes as all other exhibitors of these varieties. My BUFF ROCKS, at BOSTON, 
1899, in hot competition, won more first and special prizes than all others. My customers are winning 
all over the country. If you want the BEST, write me. Hundreds of Choice Exhibition and Breeding 
Birds at honest prices. Catalogue of America’s finest Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes free. « 


Iwon 


aed at New York, from life. A. Cc. HA WKINS, Lock Box 12; Lancaster, Mass. 


Standard Golden Buff Rocks. 
EGhS FOR WATCHIN e Standard Blue Barred Rocks. 
I have three yards of Buff Rocks mated tor utility as well as standard points. They are early layers of 
rich brown eggs, and make the finest of poultry. I have won the leading premiums e2ch year at the leading 
shows in the four years that I have bredthem. MY BARRED ROCKS are line bred and well 
known all over the country as I have been breeding this variety for more than 25 
years. With my long experience in mating, they breed true to feather and all other Standard points. As to 
utility, I have always saved my earliest laying pullets for breeding, so that it is as common for them to lay at 
four to five months, as it was a few years ago at seven to eight months of age. As to fine eggs, I won at the 
Maine Dairy Conference at Augusta, in December, the sst and 2d prizes for Heaviest Dozen ; also 1st and 2d 
forthe Best Brown Es, size, shape and color considered. 


I have three pens of Barred Rocks mated for this year’s breeding. Fresh blood has been added to my flock, 
so that my old customers can still use my stock to mate with theirs. What is good for me is good for them. 


Eggs, $2.00 per 15: $3.00 per 30; $4.50 per 50; $8.00 per 100. 
A few choice cockerels and pullets for sale. 


I. V. MCKENNEY, West Auburn, Maine. 


BRED ON PRACTICAL LINES... 
BARRED P. ROCKS. PEKIN DUCKS, 


That are hustlers, and our egg records prove it. One The deep keeled, quick maturing kind. One pen of 6 
pen gave a 100 per cent. egg yield for several days, ¢ jaiq yoo eggs in 17 days, a record hard toequal. They 
they’ve been at it since last December too. I have two have free water range in spring, thus assuring fertile 
pens mated for this season; pen x headed by a fine eggs. Bred from the best lone ilelandtmand “Ran- 
ta cockerel, and pen 2 by afine “Colby” pullet } . 7) stock. sd 

reeder, 


GGS from these two varieties ° 
E $1.00 per setting. Write me. Fred L,. Davis, So. Freeport, Me. 


MAINE BRED BUFF LEGHORNS. 


At the largest show ever held in America, my Buffs won more 1st and 2nd prizes 
than all others, winning 1st Cock, 1st and 2nd Hen, 4th Cockerel, and 1st, 2nd and 
3rd pullets—7 prizes on 8 entries. Hens are extra large. I have May hatched pul- 
lets weighing 6 to 6 % lbs. each. My Leghorns are the kind that lay through the | 
winter, and side by side with hens of the American class, I have received nearly | 
twice the eggs during the year. 

I have a few nice Cockerels for sale,—own brothers to my Boston winners. 

eee or my best matings, $3.00 for 15; $5.00 for 26. Incubator eggs $10.00 
a hundred. 


If you are looking for up-to-date hens, I can please you. 


EDW. M. DEERING, Biddeford, Maine. | 


| 


THE WINNING BARRED ROCK MALES AT THE GREAT NEW YORK SHOW FOR) 
--eLHE PAST TWELVE YEARS... 


Have been bred in the yards of Bradley Bros., Lee, Mass. This should be conclusive €Vidence that there is 


no better strain of this popular variety in America. My original stock was purchased Of Bradley Bros. direct. 
Only my choicest birds have been reserved for breeders, and these, with new blood trom the yards of Messrs. 
3radley, have been carefully line-bred from year to year. Nota single bird in my yards but what is closely 


related to these New York winners. One pullet is a sister, by sire, to the winning New York cock 1900, and 

winning New York cockerel, 1901. My birds have not been bred for beauty alone but for ege production as 

well. There are no better layers on earth. Eggs from 4 grand pens, 2 mated for cockerels and 2 for 
ullets, $1.50 per setting Of 15. They are worth more. Book orders ear 


ly. 
ock Box 155. E, E. PEACOCK, The Barred Rock Soeclatat, KENTS HILL, ME. 


“USE 1S THE JUDCE™ 


RADE MARK 


WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
LIGHT BRAHMAS | 


Eda %29 forl5 “52*h 100 


Green Bone Cutters. 


Mann’s, Stratton’s, Wilson’s and Stearns’ 
Green Bone Cutters sold at a reduction 
from regular prices. You save money 
if you buy of the Manufacturer’s Agent. 


G. A. Osborn, Leominster Mass. 
BANTAMS. 


Buff Gochins Exclusively. 


Eggs from prize winning stock at $2.00 
and $3.00 a setting. 


C. R. CHASE, - - NEWBURY, MASS. 
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The value of a pure-bred fowl over a 
mongrel is often over-looked by many 
who declare that poultry does not pay. 
A pure-bred fowl is far more profitable 
for many reasons. In the first place there 
can be no uniformity in feeding a lot of 
mongrels, some of which are mainly of 
Asiatic breeds while others may be of 
Mediterranean class. Any breeder knows 
that the two classes of birds could not be 
profitably kept with the same amount of 
feed. Different breeds need different 
feed and different management. So a 
flock of pure-bred fowls can be fed 
properly and managed right to secure a 
greater profit than could a flock of mixed 
birds because they are practically the 
same in every respect and will need the 
same general care, while as is generally 
the case, the mixed ones are no two alike 
in any way. And another thing to be 
considered in connection with this 
question is, that there is a saving of feed 
in favor of the pure-birds thus giving a 
greater profit. The mixed lot will con- 
sume more feed to produce a given num- 
ber of eggs than will a pure flock because 
in the mixed flock some will no doubt 
become too fat and not lay at all while 
perhaps some will get too poor to lay 
and the others will be in right condition 
to lay. Ofcourse a flock of birds that 
are crosses and have not been crossed a 
dozen times as is the case with most 
flocks of dunghills, will in most cases be 
as profitable and can be cared for as well 
asa flock of pure ones. Yet I never 
could see any gain by crossing. We 
have breeds and varieties suitable for 
every purpose, so where is the gain by 
crossing ? 

The chicks that are produced from 
eggs of a uniform flock of fowls are of an 
even size when ready for market and 
they can be fatted and prepared for the 
market in a better if not a more economi- 
cal way. They, being of a more even 
size and of the same quality of meat, 
bring a better, in fact, the very best 
price. So here isa strong point in the 
favor of pure fowls. A lot of mixed 
birds sent to the market rarely, if ever, 
bring a fancy price. And the beauty of 
a flock of birds uniform in size, color, 
shape, and in every way, is enough to 
convince anyone that pure fowls are far 
more valuable and profitable than mon- 
grels. 


The general spring and early summer 
work that is necessary for the poultry- 
man to performis no smal! matter if he 
keeps a large number of birds. The 
houses must have been carefully givena 
most thorough overhauling and cleaning 
out long before this time. The buildings, 
especially the dropping boards need to 
be cleaned out more often in summer 


than in winter. With proper care taken 
to keep everything clean there will be 
less work required to keep the lice in 
subjection. But witha dirty house and 
coops it will be almost impossible to 
keep down the lice. Diseases are more 
apt to spring up as the hot weather 
approaches, so the breeder needs to be 
on the lookout for all such enemies. 
By this time thousands of chicks are 
being rapidly hurried to maturity or 
market size by being given all the advan- 
tages necessary to a quick growth. The 
growing birds need especial attention 
and proper care which of course means 
the very best care that can possibly be 
given them if they are to be expected to 
highly reward the breeder. The older 
birds need an almost entirely different 
feed and care if they have free range than 
they did when confined earlier in the 
season. The enthusiastic breeder, the 
one who is determined to get his share 
of profits, has gota very good start by 
this time, he has been on the lookout for 
every Opportunity and also has been 
guarding against all enemies. 


If there was a way to treat all diseases 
of fowls so as to prevent a loss and to 
cure the fowl, there would be a better 
chance for a beginner as well as for all 
to keep up courage in dealing with. such 
disappointments of poultry life. Many 


fowls are lost and being continually lost | 
by one disease or another. It is not| 
always the bird that is worth only a) 
small sum but often is a valuable one | 
that succumbs to disease. There is 
always a cause for all diseases, although | 
the cause is sometimes not apparent. If 
a cause is once discovered we should 
never allow it to remain. Remove the 
cause at once and not permit it to occur 
again. When we have a sick fowl we 
should separate it from the rest of the 
flock to prevent the spreading of the 
disease and to have the bird where it can 
be properly attended to and an effort be 
made to cure it. The sooner a sick fowl 
is isolated from the rest of the flock the | 
better chance it will give the others to/| 
escape the disease. 

The best way is to never allow a} 
disease to get started in a flock of fowls. 
This is often impossible even if great | 
precaution is taken. Cleanliness will | 
always be the most efficient way of pre- | 
venting disease starting. Keep every- | 
thing clean in and about the buildings 
and yards and you will have a good 
stand against disease. Filth being so 
unhealthy it will destroy fowls very | 
rapidly if it gets them in a bad condition. | 
lf neglect is the cause of disease, be | 
more careful next time. Never neglect | 
anything that will give a chance for) 
disease to get started. A little crack in| 
the side of your building may cause a_| 
draught anda case of roup will result. | 
Which would have taken the longer; to | 
cure the case of roup or to have nailed 
a lath or piece of board over the crack? | 
So we can see very plainly that a little 


work in time will often save a large 
amount later and often save a favorite 
fowl from loss. And so it will be. 
Disease will get started in more ways 
than will be thought of. Yet if all are on 
the lookout for it, it will have to take a 
back seat. A fowl that has once been 
seriously sick is often not more than half 
so profitable afterwards even if she has 
got apparently well. I have seen them 
get well or at least I thought they were 
well yet they never laid an egg afterward. 
So trying to prevent fowls from getting 
sick will more than repay all efforts 
made in that-direction. 

The cures prescribed for the various 
ailments and diseases are many. What 
will be effective in one case may not be 
of any value in another. Yet in some 
diseases such as cholera the axe is the 
best cure. Unless the fowl is a very 
valuable one and unless the disease is a 
slight one, it perhaps does not pay to 
spend a whole lot of time trying to cure 
it. Though ifan attempt to cure it is 
made as soonas the disease attacks the 
fowl, it will often stop it. So the method 
should be to attempt a cure at once; if at 
all, and take strict measures to prevent 
the spread of the disease. Always disin- 
fect the place where the sick fowl was 
kept and be very careful in looking for 
any outbreak of disease. When towls 
are carefully kept and everything is so 
arranged as to give them a healthy home 
and if they are not allowed any exposure, 
disease will be kept out. Chicks are so 
easily lost in various ways by which some 
malady gets hold of them, that much care 
should be taken to keep them in a 
healthy condition while they are growing. 

We cannot be too careful in dealing 
with poultry affairs. As we, who have 
poultry to care for, look around us and 
see the many, many things that must 
necessarily be done if we are to accom- 
plish our aim, we must sometimes confess 
that the work is really large. A little 
work here, a little there and some 
at another place, it keeps a breeder busy 
especially if he has a good sized flock to 
care for and is rearing a large number of 


|chickens. There is something to do all 
the time, and constant attention is 
needed. The little chicks must be fed 


and watered often anda dozen and one 
other things to do. How can we do all 
this work easily and in the best possible 
manner without a loss of time and waste 
of umnecessary work? How can we 
make the work slide along so easily that 
it does not become a drudge and 
apparently a very hard job? It is by 
carefully studying the work to be done 
and jorming plans that will give the best 
results. In erecting a new building a 
plan is always first formed and then 
carefully studied out and built from the 
plans. In fact any work in every indus- 
try is first given a sufficient amount of 
consideration and study before it is per- 
formed. And applying the same to the 
poultryman we find that he is not 
necessarily free from the need of studying 
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ways and plans for his work. He must 
have order in his work, that is his work 
of feeding his fowls, watering them, 
feeding the chicks, attending to his set- 
ting hens or his incubators, shipping his 
eggs andin fact everything must or at 
least should be done in regular order. 
Feed the fowls at the same time \each 
day and doallthe work at about the 
same usual time. 

Different conditions, surroundings and 
different climate make the plans of most 
poultrymen vary. The other work of the 
breeder, unless he depends on poultry 
alone for his living has much to do with 
his method of management. It would be 
impossible tor poultry to be bred on a 
large scale if everything was not given 
careful study and plans formed that give 
the least friction in the different parts of 
the work. Hitand miss plans are not 
valuable. 

It is now time that some plants should 
be already started to make shade for_the 
fowls especially those that are confined 
in yards that are without any shade 
whatever. Itis of the utmost value to 
thé breeder to give his fowls shade. 
Where there are trees in the yards 
there will be no need of other shade. It 
is a wise plan for a breeder to plant 
several trees in each yard so as to give 
the fowls a place to stay in the hot sultry 
days that are sure to follow. The fowls 
if they could speak would thank their 
owner a thousand times if he would be 
so thoughtful and be ever ready to furnish 
them such places for rest. It is of value 
to give the young growing chicks plenty 
ofshade. How they do like to stay ina 
shady place and dig in the dirt happy as 
a Jark and growing right into dollars. 
The hot sunshine is fatal to the chicks 
and a building is almost unbearable on a 
scorching day. Chicks do not grow so 
rapidly unless given all the conveniences 
of life. To keep them in a hot shadeless 
yard is not giving them the best 
chance to mature as rapidly as is desired. 
Where they can have a run in an orchard 
or have free range they then have a 
beautiful place to seek shelter from old 
Sol’s rays. 

Where there are no trees, a good shade 
for the young chickens can be made with 
a piece of muslin stretched over a frame 
raised several inches above the ground. 

Of course the cloth would not be as 
efficient as Nature’s trees and plants, yet 
it would be serviceable. It is a good 
plan to plant sunflowers and when ten 
or twelve inches high, transplant them 
to the yards of the fowls and chicks 
where they will make good shade and 
the fowls will enjoy it exceedingly well. 
Castor-oil beans are said to make excel- 
lent plants for shade. Artichokes are 
also said to be valuable in this respect. 
Asparagus makes fine shade. Almost 
any plant that has dense foliage is good 
for shade. The main question is, do 
they get the shade? Be sure that they 
getit. Itis taken that the three essen- 
tials for healthy and profitable fowls in 
the hotweather are, pure water and food, 
cleanliness, and shade. 


The season is here when the breeder 
must fight lice or at least have fought and 
destroyed them. They are somewhat 
like a disease and yet are worse in some 
ways and not so bad in another way. 
The best way to get rid of lice is to never 
get them, 7. e. never allow them to geta 
good foothold, never allow them a halfa 
chance to gain a start. It is impossible 
to never get them. They go with the 


fowls wherever they are, even from the 
cold frozen north to the warm sunny 
south. They are a very close companion 
to the hen. There will naturally always 
be a few lice on the hens. But they are 
ready to multiply which they do very 
rapidly if allowed such an opportunity. 
They are not like some persons who 
have to be told twice before they seize 
an opportunity that awaits them. But 
the lice jump in in a moment when the 
coops and buildings begin to get favorable 
to their thriving. We have the numerous 
lice killers that are manufactured to 
destroy them and there is no excuse for 
the breeder who does not get rid of 
them. Absolute cleanliness alone will 
succeed in destroying them. If through 
neglect they get a good start, to get rid 
of them there must be a general over- 
hauling. Clean out everything from the 
buildings. Burn the nest materials and 
give the house a good fumigation by 
burning sulphur in it. Scatter air-slaked 
lime about. This is of value, in not only 
destroying the lice but it disinfects the 
building and makes it purer and much 
better. Putting kerosene oil on the roosts 
will destroy those that exist there. 
Kerosene should be applied freauently 
to the roosts even if there are no signs of 
lice as it will help the feet and legs of the 
fowls if there be any need of such treat- 
ment and will surely be of no harm to 
them even if they do not need it. Have 
the roosts movable and under the 
ends of them place a handful of lime and 
no lice will congregate there. Dusting 
the fowls with a dry lice-killing powder 
is a tedious but a safe way and is some- 
times necessary to destroy them. If 
allowed a dust bath of dry road-dust, or 
road-dust and sifted coal ashes mixed, 
the hens will keep the lice off themselves. 
Percy W. SHEPARD. 
New Era, Pa. 


Facts. 
( Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist. ) 


I will say that what I write in this 
article is not to detract from any breed, 
at the same time I feel that as a breeder 
of Barred Rocks | owe it to them as a 
breed and myself as a breeder that a plain 
statement of facts as they exist will correct 
or at least modity what is claimed as 
faults of this breed: We are told that 
Barred Rocks are lazy, a glutton, lays a 
few eggs and then want to set. I can 
only answer for the Rocks I breed but | 
have found them just the opposite. 
Active, good foragers, and as for laying 
my flock from December 1, ’99, to June 
I, Ig00, averaged sso eggs each. Last 
week (7 days ) six hens laid 41 eggs. 
My April hatched pullets began to lay 
Sept. 27, and have laid steadily ever since 
and the above shows what they are doing 
after a long period of heavy egg produc- 
tion. 

Lay afew eggs and then want to set. 
The only trouble I have had in this con- 
nection is I can not get enough hens to 
set to raise what chicks I want, and have 
had to fit up with incubator and brooders 
to get chicks enough. I have dressed 
cockerels for market that weighed 7% 


\lbs. dressed, quite an item when you 


think of it and helps out wonderfully in 
helping to pay grain bills. If I was so 
situated I should like to compete in an 
egg contest for a year with a breeder of 
some other variety Leghorns preferred. 


| Let me ask some of the breeders of this 


variety how many competitive egg con- 
tests have been won by this breed. How 


much of a premium do white eggs com- 
mand in New England markets? No 
hard feeling, gentlemen, just a plain 
statement of facts. How much more 
will the year’s product of this breed e2- 
ceed that of Barred Rocks is a question 
that everyone will have to decide for 
himself but do not condemn a_ breed 
simply because you did not have success 
with it. 

As a fact Barred Rocks were produced, 
made if you please, to filla place between 
the Asiatic and Mediterranean classes and 
he who speaks ill of them as a 6veed will 
verily find not half but szove than half of 
the farmers saying you are wrong. All 
breeds are good and have a place to fill 
and right royally are they filling it, but do 
not try to build up one by trying to 
detract from another. Barred Rocks are 
simply one among many and I personally 
preter that ove, and you will always find 
me ready to defend them but not by 
crying down some other breed, but upon 
their merits, and I believe I have a good 
case. 

A. P. WINSLow. 


Which Branch of Production ? 


Over and over again the question 
comes, ‘‘What part of the poultry business 
is most profitable?” Generally the ques- 
tion comes from a beginner, and nine 
times in ten he looks toward broiler 
raising. Somehow it runs in the mind of 
the average novice that broilers are the 
product out of which fortunes are coined. 
The only explanation we can give for this 
notion is that it has been handed down 
from former times much the same as have 
kindred legends and fairy stories. Few 
really know much about the subject but 
many accept conclusions that have been 
reached by some of the earlier theorists 
at the business. Prettv invariably when 
one hears of wonderful success in any 
department of poultry production, and 
traces by direct questions the source of 
the knowledge of such success, it isfound 
that ‘‘So and Sotold So and So and he 
told some one else,’’ and about the whole 
thing is hearsay founded on hearsay. 

This does not prove, however, that 
there are not substantial successes in 
poultry raising. There are, and many. 
Success is a word which has a variable 
suggestion. The thing itself is compara- 
tive. Like beauty, it depends upon the 
individual conception, or the viewpoint 
of the person. No big fortunes have been 
made, nor probably ever will be made, in 
any of the productive branches of the 
poultry business. Many have been made 
by the commission and wholesale poultry 
dealers. Notso many ofthese, however, 
are likely to be made in the future as 
have been made in the past. Competi- 
tion is keen and producers are keener, 
too—they keep better posted on prices 
and values. 

While big fortunes cannot be made in 
producing poultry, there can be madea 
comfortable living and something more. 
Any man with a will to work and suffi- 
cient judgment to take the best advantage 
of circumstances, can generally make as 
much, or more, than the average clerk, 
salesman or mechanic, and if he has a 
soul above bricks and pavements, can 
find higher enjoyment and fuller compen- 
sation than any city work can give. In- 
deed, this is one of the greatest profits 
which the business can yield. Money is 
much—health and indepeudence are 
more. How any sane being who has 
ever tasted the pleasures of a country life, 
who has heard the call of the cattle, the 
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songs of the birds and the hum of- the 
insects, or who has felt and seen on every 
side the evidences of the power and 
beauty of the eternal law, can find satis- 
faction in city life, is past the comprehen- 
sion of the writer. 

If there is any one thing which should 
be put into the balance and counted as of 
double weight, it is that poultry culture 
not only furnishes a means to the end of 
living in itself, but what is of equal, or 
greater moment, it gives a fuller and 
freer invitation and opportunity to alarger 
and more beautiful intellectual and soul 
life. This is not nonsense. Ask any 
man or woman why they long to get 
away from the office, the store or the 
shop. The answer will come, ‘‘I’m tired 
of the oppression and toil of the city. I 
want to get out into the fields and the 
forests. It means life for me, and health 
for my family. I wanta little place and 
somewhere that I may feel more indepen- 
dent, and may get into closer touch with 
nature.”’ 

Poultry culture to these people seems 
to be the surest way to get this desire 
satisfied. This is profitable, is the best 
kind of profit, and it will surely come to 
the earnest, persistent worker. What 
particular branch of the business is best 
for the worker depends upon conditions 
of location, demand, etc., etc. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the 
writer that far New England the produc- 
tion of eggs is far and away the most 
profitable asa whole. There are times 
when the price of eggs is low, very low, 
but on the average the profits of this 
branch of the business will prove greater 
than thoge ofany other. There are never 
enough fresh eggs produced to fill the 
demand. Probably there never will be. 
They are a cash product, in demand at 
all times and places where the quality of 
the product is known to be high. There 
is hardly ever a time when the flocks, if 
properly selected, housed and cared for, 
wilJ not show a profit over the cost of 
food and care, and at certain seasons, the 
ratio of profit is large, far larger than can 
be shown by any other farm product. 
Broilers. and roasters work in asa side 
product. They may well be made a part 
of the general product. Eggs, however, 
will be found the most profitable special- 
ty for New England poultry farms. For- 
tunately, this is the easiest and simplest 
branch of the whole industry, and may 
be carried on with the least capital.—G. 
Hi. Pollard in Reliable Poultry Journal. 


A Growing Poultryman. 


True lovers of fine poultry take pleas- 
ure in watching the first steps of those 
who are beginning their experience with 
hens. This is sure to result when we 
have had a hand in starting interest in 
chickens. 

It does us good to see success follow 
hard work and patient waiting. The more 
difficulties in the way of success the more 
eagerly we watch the efforts of others 
striving to gain a place in,poultry raising. 

I have had my interest drawn the past 
two years to the evolution of a poultry 
plant in one of the hill towns of New 
Hampshire, five miles from any rail or 
electric road. Wehearso much of de- 
serted farms and ‘‘no money in farming”’ 
that one little start like this is refreshing 
and is proving that there is a future for 
one farm at least. 

The young man who started in with 
two hundred chickers, hatched tor him 
by a farmer friend, two years ago, hardly 
knew the pleasures of a home until he 


took to himself a wife, and they have 
together worked to gain a livelihood. 
Instead of leaving the girlhood home to 
begin on a place of their very own, they 
thought it best for the sake of the wife’s 
folks to stay in the old place and help 
ease the burdens of the older people. 

There was a little money saved while 
working in shop and farm, only a little, 
and not to be wasted on any large start. 
There was one small poultry house on the 
farm, but that remained in use by the 
mother of the wife and does not come 
into consideration. It seemed best to 
begin with chickens and arrangements 
were made with a neighboring farmer to 
furnish one hundred and fifty or more 
White Leghorn-White Wyandotte cross- 
chicks at seven cents each. This was 
done and the little chickens were given 
to hens, cooped out thirty feet apart in 
little A coops. A few settings of Barred 
Plymouth Rock eggs were bought and 
hatched under borrowed hens, bringing 
the number of chicks the first year up to 
two hundred. The cross-bred chicks 
matured early, the cockerels bringing a 
fair price for market poultry and the 
pullets proving fine winter layers. While 
the chicks were growing the young wife 
took the noon care of them, our man 
working by the day haying and carpen- 
tering, bringing inmoney for grain and 
home use. During the summer he built 
two A houses about twelve feet square on 
the ground, eight feet high, end to the 
south, with a door and two sashes in the 
end, shingled roof and ends. A setting 
of White Wyandotte eggs hatched in 
June gave him some fine males to breed 
from the second spring, and he succeeded 
in hatching and raising nearly four hun- 
dred chicks. It was not all plain sailing. 
Hawks and foxes did their best to reduce 
the number of chicks and a horned owl 
played havoc until captured and caged. 
More time was given to home work this 
season and less to labor outside the farm. 
A lot of Rhode Island Red eggs were 
bought and hatched, the chicks being 
raised alongside the White Wyandottes. 
The chicks were hatched earlier this 
second season, and the market poultry 
brought top prices at the door, being 
taken dressed to be sold at a city twelve 
miles away. Five more large A houses 
were built during the summer, and the 
winter season started in with two hundred 
pullets ready to lay.. They began work 
in late October and by November to were 
busy cackling. Early in December the 
egg yield increased until a water pail full 
of eggs was no uncommon sight. At 
their best the two hundred birds were 
laying fourteen dozen eggs per day. As 
regards egg yield and market poultry, 
the birds seem to return equal profits, 
but the poultryman is beginning to look 
through the glasses of the fancier and 
believes the Rhode Island Reds to be the 
breed for him. 

This year he is spreading out, hatching 
more chicks, planning for more A houses 
this summer, and getting in line for the 
high prices that seem to be coming for 
eggs in New England next fall and win- 
ter. A living from poultry is sure this 
year and his time will be needed with his 
growing chicks and laying stock, witha 
spare day now and then to help his father- 
in-law in the rush of planting and haying. 

A business built up as this has been, 
slowly and carefully, with every dollar 
hard earned, seldom fails. There are no 
expensive experiments to sink capital 
and end in disaster. Five miles from a 
railway station, a back hilltop farm, sixty 
miles or more from Boston, a small sum 


of money, none of these conditions plus 
a willing young man keep him from suc- 
ceeding. Itis a pleasure to know such 
a worker and to do anything to help along 
the movement that is causing many of 
the bright young people of our land to 
stay on the farm and avoid the crowded 
town. More and more it is being proved 
that one of the few money crops of our 
rocky hill farms is poultry. 

I can see a little into the future as re- 
gards this man of ours. From queries of 
his I believe he will be selling sturdy farm 
raised birds and strong fertile eggs for 
fancy hatching within five years. He 
probably would smile at such an idea, 
but his birds and eggs will be sought after 
in years to come and the business will be 
forced on him from the nature of the case. 
He will come to keep that ‘‘best breed 
for him” and in his endeavors will make 
a success of both the market and tancy 
poultry keeping.—American Fancier. 


Shall We Work to Originate New 
Varieties ? 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I was talking with a farmer as to 
whether it is advisable to form new 
varieties of the breeds we have. He 
replied in the affirmative stating that the 
older varieties and breeds tend to ‘‘run 
out.” It looks to the writer as though 
the cause for the old breeds or varieties 
deteriorating—if they are—or losing favor 
is because the newer ones are tried and 
perhaps they do not breed as true to 
feather, more attention is given to them, 
and one often gives anything new the 
best care, thus the older breeds or vari- 
ties are sometimes neglected or receive 
less attention. All this tends to cause 
them to detriorate with that breeder. 

To keep a breed at its best or improv- 
ing requires constant care and attention; 
it is very easy to have them deterioate in 
utility and fancy points. 

lam in for new varieties or breeds 
when one superior to those we now have 
can be originated, but simply to form 
new varieties not possessing qualities of 
any more value than the varieties we now 
possess except a new color of plumage 
for that breed, I think is time wasted. 
The time thus spent could have been 
more advantageously spent by the aver- 
age poultrymanin improving the form, 
egg yield and plumage of the varieties 
we now have. There issurely a wide 
enough field for work in this line, and it 
is work that will be well rewarded. We 
have enough breeds and varieties of colors 
to suit almost any one. Would it not be 
more business-like to work to get these 


nearer perfection ? 
E. T. PERKINS. 


Trap Nests. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist : 


In your March number your article on 
trap nests seemed to overlook the fact 
that the editor whose experience you 
noted was using nearly all kinds of nests, 
(the Ideal among them) as he stated in 
his paper. Some makes of nests the hens 
would not occupy, and he also notes that 
he did not have enough of the kinds that 
the hens would use. 

There have been great improvements 
made in some of them the past year, and 
some have been perfected, while others 
have been discarded as useless. 

WINFIELD DARLING. 
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Buff Leghorns on a City Lot. 


About five years ago, in the spring of 
1896, hearing my neighbors tell of the 
number of eggs they were getting from 
their hens, I decided I would have some, 
too. 

I had only a city lot 50x125 feet, and of 
course the house and barn take up a por- 
tion of it, sol couldn’t have a very ex- 
tensive poultry farm, but found I would 
have plenty of room fora poultry house 
and yard and have some space left. I 
had the house built with a double wall, 
with a 4-inch space between, and lined it 
with tar paper. ; 

I started by buying some hens of the 
butcher,— mixed stock, in which the 
Plymouth Rock blood predominated. 
They laid awhile and then wanted to sit. 
I got a poultry catalogue from a man who 
raised nearly every breed in the Standard, 
and as all were praised very highly, I 
hardly knew which to select. 

I wanted layers instead of a large meat 
fowl, so determined to try the Plymouth 
Rocks or the Leghorns. I bought eggs 
of three varieties, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Brown Leghorns and Buff Leg- 
horns. At that time | had never seen a 
Buff Leghorn, but thought from the de- 
scription I might likethem. Having had 
some experience in raising chickens when 
a boy, I had very good success, and 
raised about sixty. I gradually killed 
and ate them till in the fall I had thinned 
them down to sixteen—eight Plymouth 
Rocks, five Brown Leghorn and three 
Buff Leghorn pullets. I then kept a rec- 
ord to see which were the best layers. 
The Leghorns began laying six weeks 
earlier than the Plymouth Rocks; they 
often lay before they are five months old, 
and mine beat the Rocks every month till 
March; during that month the Plymouth 
Rocks laid as many eggs as the Leghorns, 
but in the latter part of the month the 
Plymouth Rocks wanted to sit, so that 
stopped their good laying record, while 
the Leghorns kept right on. 

I decided that the Leghorns were the 
fowls | wanted for laying, and that the 
Buff Leghorns were better than theBrown 
Leghorns in many ways: Ist, they lay 
fully as well if not better than the Brown; 
and, they lay a much larger egg, as large 
or larger than a Plymouth Rock. I have 
frequently weighed them when seven 
eggs would weigh a pound, while it took 
ten to twelve Brown Leghorn eggs, an 
advantage of 50 per cent in weight, which 
if eggs were sold by the pound means 50 
per cent more per dozen. 3rd, the Buff 
Leghorns are larger than the Brown, 
making a better table fowl, and more 
popular with people who prefer a_ larger 
fowl than the Brown Leghorn. 


To my mind the Buff Leghorn is the 


most beautiful fowl bred when perfected 
as we have them now, of an even buff 
surface color from head to tip of tail, 
especially the females, bright yellow legs, 
white ear lobes, and bright redcomb and 
wattles. When seen ona green lawn, or 
scratching in yellow straw, almost the 
color of the fowl, they are admired by all, 
and certainly present a very fine appear- 
ance. 

Well, I sold the Brown Leghorns, 
bought a Buff Leghorn cockerel and 
another pullet; since then I have raised 
nothing but Buff Leghorns, and am more 
in love with them every year. 

In getting new blood to improve my 
stock and keep it right up to the stand- 
ard, I bought from the best exclusive 
breeder of Buff Leghorns in the United 
States, and had the satisfaction of raising 
fowls that won first prize at the recent 


Chicago show, January, 1901. On four 
entries I won first prize on hen, cockerel 
and pullet, three firsts out of a possible 
four. I then bought the first prize cock, 
paying the longest price I ever paid fora 
Buff Leghorn in order to have the four 
first prize birds in my breeding pens this 
season. The reason! paid the price I 
did was not alone the fact that he won 
first prize, but that he was of the same 
type as my own stock, and of the same 
blood that has been bred along the 
same lines, and that he won first prize as 
cockerel in strong competition at the 
Chicago show the year previous. 

I find that most Buff Leghorn breeders 
are increasing the weight somewhat, as 
we think it an advantage so long as_ they 
keep their non-sitting qualities. They 
rarely want to sit, but will sometimes 
when they grow older; if allowed to sit 
when they get old, in the only one I ever 
tried, I found her an excellent sitter and 
a fine mother, fighting anything that came 
near her chicks. 

The last few years has seen a great im- 
provement in color of plumage and color 
of legs. Where formerly there was more 
or less black or white in plumage, espec- 
ially in wing or tail, and the legs of a 
greenish cast, we now get many speci- 
mens of a solid buff color throughout, 
and with bright yellow legs; of course we 
hav= culls the same as with all other 
breeds, but I have never had to sell a 
pullet for less than $1.00, even if she is 
off color, as she is worth that for her 
laying qualities. é 

The first three years I raised the chicks 
at home, but since that I have used all 
my space for breeders, and had the chicks 
raised onafarm. Isend out the eggs in 
the spring and bring back the chicks in 
the fall. 


I find no trouble in selling all the eggs 
and chicks I can spare, and while it isa 
side issue with me, I make it pay and get 
a great deal of pleasure out of it. 

Some of the large broiler plants are 
using Buff Leghorns extensively now, as 
they feather out so quickly, and the yel- 
low pinfeathers do not show. 


To show in what esteem they are held 
by the public, I will quote a few remarks 
heard at the recent Chicago show. Ihad 
the four first prize winners together at 
the end of the Buff Leghorn alley near 
the center ofthe Coliseum. A gentleman 
came up, a stranger to me, and I after- 
wards learned not a breeder of any vari- 
ely, and standing before the first prize 
cockerel remarked, ‘‘That is the most 
beautiful rooster in the show.’’ Several 
remarked about the hen, and among 
them a gentleman who raised several 
hundred last year: ‘‘That is the most 
beautiful, even colored Buff Leghorn hen 
I ever saw.”’ 


If there was as much written about the 
Buff Leghorns as some of the other breeds 
they would be even more popular than at 
present, andI find that the noted Buff 
Leghorn breeders have sold every Buff 
Leghorn they could spare from their 
breeding pens. I think they stand at the 
head for beauty and utility. 

The American Buff Leghorn Club, of 
which Geo. S. Barnes of Battle Creek, 
Mich., is secretary, is bringing the breed 


before the public, and doing more active | 
work for the Buff Leghorn interests than | 


ever before. ‘The Club solicits the mem- 
bership of every reputable Buff Leghorn 
breeder and fancier. Mr. Barnes willsend 
the Constitution and By-laws showing 
the object and benefits of the Club to all 
who request him to do so. 

CuHaAs. L. THAYER. 


Poultry Work at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. 


[By W. R. Granam, Manager of the Poultry Depart- 
ment. ] 


EGG PRODUCTION. 


The production of eggs is one of the 
most important branches of the poultry 
industry and is at times not the least per- 
plexing. Under proper conditions, it js 
fairly easy to get eggs during the winter 
months, but the absence of any one of 
these conditions makes the task rather 
difficult. The most important points are: 

(a) To have good, healthy, well-ma- 
tured young hens that are of a laying 
family. Yearling hens that have molted 
early and early hatched, well developed 
pullets are the most likely layers. Any 
others that may be in the flock should be 
discarded when winter eggs is the object 
in view. 

(b) To have a comfortable house, with 
at least five to six square feet of floor 
space for each bird. 

(c) To feed on good nourishing food 
and have plenty of pure, fresh water 
accessible at all times. 

These are the most important requisites, 
and when they are all present good re- 
sults are fairly certain to be obtained. 

Methods of Feeding in Winter.— We 
practice a method somewhat different 
from the ordinary practice. Our experi- 
ence in feeding warm mashes in the 
morning is that, unless the feeder is ex- 
ceptionally careful, the fowls gorge them- 
selves and as a result take to the roost for 
the greater part of the day, which is more 
favorable to the production of fat than of 
eggs. A hen must be in good condition 
when laying and the amount of flesh must 
be sustained, if continued laying is 
desired, but excessive fat is generally 
more harmful than a slight reduction in 
weight. In order to determine a hen’s 
condition it is usually advisable to weigh 
one or two birds in each pen every two 
weeks or so. While it is true that an 
experienced poultryman can tell by lifting 
the fowl whether they are losing in weight 
or not, yet the scales are the only accu- 
rate and reliable test. The first feed in 
the morning is given about nine o'clock 
and consists of a handful of whole grain, 
usually wheat, to every three birds. This 
is well scattered in the litter on the floor. 
Previous to this the birds have been kept 
busy digging in the litter for the few mor- 
sels that may have been left from the 
evening meal of the previous day. When 
the forenoon is nearly gone the fowls are 
given a little cut bone or cooked meat 
each day and, in addition, all the pulped 
roots, such as turnips or beets, that they 
willeat. The amount of bone or meat 
given is small, the object being to give 
about two and one-half pounds to every 
sixteen hens during a week’s time. A 
little whole grain is given soon after one 
o’clock, either barley or oats, not more 
than three handfuls to a dozen hens, the 
object being to induce exercise. If the 
hens are losing in flesh less exercise is 
given. In such" cases a larger feed is 
given early in the morning and the noon 
feed of grain is generally omitted. The 
mash is given about four in the afternoon, 
not that good results cannot be obtained 
where no mash is given, but because the 
mash is a convenient form of balancing 
the ration, and it adds variety to the food. 
The mash is composed of equal parts by 
measure of stale bread, corn meal, bran, 
ground oats and clover meal, or lawn 
clippings. These are dampened with 
skim milk or water, according to the 
abundance of the former. This should 
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Prize Winning Black Javas, bred by Geo. A. Chapin, Hampden, Mass. 


be fed warm, if possible, and given in as 
large quantities as the fowls will eat. 
After having all the mash they desire, the 
fowls are given a little whole grain, and 
whatever may not be consumed at night 
will be eagerly sought after next morning 
and be a means of giving exercise which 
produces warmth. This method of feed- 
ing induces sufficient exercise, leads to 
the eating of vegetables, prevents excess- 
ive fat, promotes health, and generally 
results ina fair production of eggs. It 
also prevents feather pulling and egg 
eating —troubles which are in many cases 
due to lack of exercise or the absence of 
some egg forming material in the foods 
given. 

Eggs were received in fair numbers last 

winter, and the record at the present time 
(January 1, 1gor) is quite satisfactory. 
_ The White Langshans, Plymouth Rocks 
and Wyandottes proved to .be superior 
winter layers Andalusians and Leghorns 
did the best during the summer months. 

As an example of the value of well de- 
veloped pullets, as compared with old 
hens, the following record is given: 

Ten well developed pullets laid an 
average of 122 eggs each during the year. 
Four dozen of these were laid before the 
middle of March. Three of the pullets 
were allowed to hatch and rear a brood 
of chickens. 


Twelve hens (Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
one to three years of age), laid an average 
of 84 eggs each, abouta dozen of which 
were laid before the middle of March, 
and five were allowed to hatch and rear 
broods of chickens. | 


Trap nest boxes have been used during 
the season to a'limited extent, and there 
is no doubt as to the value of these nests 
when one is desirous of building up a 
flock of good layers, as it clearly shows 
the drones as wellas the heavy producers. 
It is equally valuable in breeding exhibi- 
tion stock, which requires sure and accu- 
rate pedigree breeding. Itis quite true 
that these boxes require considerable 
attention, but the results far more than 
repay the time taken in recording the 
number of eggs laid. By the use of these 
nests we found that one hen in the pen 
did not lay a single egg, although always 
bright and vigorous; another did not lay 
more than seven eggs before becoming 
broody, while still another never showed 
the least inclination to sit. This last hen 


laid 180 eggs during the nine months in 
which the box was in the pen. 

There is no doubt but that many of the 
pens would make a much better average 
egg production were it not for the han- 
dling by students from January to April 
and the constant disturbance by excur- 
sionists during the month of June. This 
is particularly true of the lighter and 
more excitable breeds, such as the Anda- 
lusians and Leghorns. inorder to have 
fowls do well, they must be very carefully 
handled, and rough treatment or fright- 
ening is always to be avoided. 


Buff Cochins. 


Like the young man of twenty-one 
years, who always finds among the many 
beautiful girls he meets one who is 
nearer his heart than the others, so 
the chicken fancier, no matter how many 
breeds he may have, generally regards 
some special breed as a favorite. 

My first love-was the Partridge Cochin, 
and I love it yet. Although I love all 
Cochins, the Partridge seems to me _pre- 
ferable and more fascinating than all 
others. This love is not due to the fact 
that I breed Partridges, because I also 
breed all other Cochins. 

But in all my years of breeding I have 
never been able to obtain that grand 
Cochin shape to be found in the typical 
Buff, nor have I ever found it among the 
stock bred by others who were dil:gent 
breeders. I have seen many low, blocky 
Cochins, aside from the Buffs, but they 
were all lacking in shape and length of 
feather, qualities that are so commonly 
found in the Buff. Our Cochins should 
be feathered from the ground up, with 
toe-feathers in males at least five inches 
and gradually shorter up the shanks to 
the hock. The shanks should be cov- 
ered, so as not to be seen. The hock 
should be covered with soft, smooth 
feathers. A stilty Cochin is out of har- 
mony with the breed. I have met Cochins 
in the show-room that very much resem- 
bled the Langsham in shape, especially 
in the White and Partridge varieties, 
but a stilty Cochin is seldom seen. Every 
line of the Cochin should be a graceful 
curve. 

The English type of Cochin is not 
admired by American fanciers. These 
birds are coarse and stiff-feathered as 


compared with American Cochins. They 
lack the make-up that makes Cochins 
pleasant to behold. 

My love for the Partridge is not because 
of the shape, but because of that beauti- 
ful color. A rich, mahogany female, 
nicely penciled, is a sightseldom equaled 
among feathered pets. But when it 
comes to a show-down for shape, the 
Buffs easily knock out the Partridges. 

As layers, I think there is very little 
difference between the several varieties 
of Cochins. They are all good winter 
and early spring layers, and are likewise 
excellent table fowls. 

There are no perfect Cochins; there 
never was and never will be, for as we 
from time to time fix a standard point of 
beauty, we move on and on in the line of 
beauty until we pass the goal that we 
once thought unattainable, and continue 
the clamor for more and better Cochins. 
—Ohio Poultry Journal. 


Shade. 


We are no sooner out of the grasp of 
winter than we begin to make prepara- 
tions for the summer. The wise man is 
always looking ahead for some improve- 
ment that can be made or something that 
can be done for the comfort of his fowls. 
Later in the season the sun will be beat- 
ing its warm rays down and all animal 
kind will be seeking the shade. In this 
regard the hen is not much different from 
farm stock. Poultry should have shade 
and sometimes it is better to have shade 
that is made by something else than the 
buildings on the farm. Buildings make 
a shade, but those are not always con- 
venient to the poultry house to be 
utilized by the laying hens when it is 
most needed. The poultry house will 
furnish some shade for them, but since 
they are confined largely to the house it 
may not be the wisest plan to depend 
wholly on them for shade. 

We have frequently recommended 
plum trees for shade for poultry. Plum 
trees do make good shade and the hens 
are ahelp in keeping down some of the 
enemies which infest plum trees and 
make it possible for them to bear good 
crops of plums. We always recommend 
plum trees for the poultry yard. No 
better place can be found for them and 
should any of our readers desire to set 
out plum trees this spring it may be well 
to consider the locality of the poultry 
yard before setting them out. While we 
do not have a great deal of love for the 
Russian mulberry we at the same time 
feel free to recommend it as a shade for 
poultry. It furnishes quick shade and an 
abundance of it. The little, hard, red 
berries drop off from day to day and the 
poultry consumes them with a keen 
appetite, and they seem to be very good 
for them. We have both plum and mul- 
berry trees in.our poultry yards and we 
find them good for shade. A hen always 
has.her eves open for a worm that may 
come forth from a plum that has dropped 
off. The worm will have to be very 
active if he escapes her vigilance. For 
shade the mulberry makes the most and 
the fruit is good for little else than food 
for the poultry, but plum trees make 
both shade and fruit. Plums can be 
grown in the vicinity of the poultry house 
when very shy crops are obtained from 
trees located some distance from the 
poultry runs. Let us have shade of some 
kind for the poultry when hot weather 
comes. As soon as it comes let us think 
about shelter for them when winter 
approaches.— Wisconsin Farmer. 
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Policy. 


Palvering, favor-courting expert judges 
are too plentiful. They enter a show 
room asa politician enters a lobby or 
caucus—to get in work for themselves for 
the future. It matters not whether he is 
there to work by card or comparison, the 
object is the same. He finds the ‘‘best 
classes of Minorcas he has judged in 
years ;’’ or, ‘‘I never handled a class of 
Buff Leghorns that showed such quality 
as these;’’ ‘‘The Rocks here as a class 
have not an equal inall my work this 
year ;” ‘“ Whoever judged Light Brahmas 
never saw the equal of these before’ us ; 
“T venture to assert that this association 
has cause for congratulation upon the 
excellence of its two classes—American 
and Mediterranean—that are superior to 
anything east or west, north or south ;”’ 
and so on andso on. While some of his 
gush may be partially true, it also con- 
tains a pyramid of muck. The discreet 
judge is careful in making statements as 
to the good or bad that presents itself. 
Merit should receive its due need of 
praise; but praise is comely not 
obtrusive.— Ohio Poultry Jonrnal. 


These words are true, and fittingly 
apply to than one of the judges on the 
circuit at present, but we believe that 
some of the editors and _ traveling 
representatives of the poultry press are 
prone to the same evils. 

Particularly is this true with the editor 
of one of our largest journals. A file of 
his paper shows that in one year he saw 
nineteen breeders of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks whose birds were the best he had 
ever seen. About the same number of 
White Wyandotte breeders were inter- 
viewed, and the columns of his paper 
informed the public that each of these 
gentlemen was ¢he one who deserved the 
patronage of breeders who might wish 


to stregthen their flock in all the Standard 
points. The same rule prevailed with 
other varieties and the reader who was 
to purchase would know no more about 
the quality of any breeder’s stock than if 
the editor had made no visits. 

It may be all right for a paper to 
devote two-thirds of its space to adver- 
tisements and half the remainder to 
legitimate reading notices and puffs of 
advertised goods but we fail to see who 
is benefitted by the gushing nonsense 
alluded to, and we believe those breeders 
who have produced this most excellent 
stock should feel mighty glad that the 
editor’s trip did not commence at the 
other end of the line, for had it done so, 
and the quality of stock been mentioned 
in the descending ratio that would have 
resulted according to his published 
observations, there would not have been 
a great demand for the stock of any 
breeder except the one who was the 
largest advertiser and therefore owned 
‘“‘the best stock of this variety seen this 
season.”’ The whole ‘‘ write up’’ busi- 
ness is a delusion anda snare, and will 
entrap the advertiser as often as it does 
the possible customer. It fills the paper 
with matter that is of interest only to the 
breeder who is ‘‘ visited,’ and no one 
would subscribe for the paper for the 
sake of all the puffs that might appear. 
The large advertiser asks for the write 
up because his neighbor or competitor 
gets the same favor and the publisher is 
often obliged to grant the request or lose 
the contract. It is a matter of ‘‘policy’’ 
all the way through, from the largest 
advertising agency to the smallest adver- 
tisers and in the interest of all, readers 
aud advertisers alike, the custom should 
be abolished. 


Malden Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association. 


The Malden Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association have reorganized, changed 
their laws, and elected the following 
officers for 1gor : 

President, Horace W. Holton. 

Vice President, Geo. Horsman. 

Treasurer, R. Woodman. 

Secretary, L. A. Presby. 

Financial Secretary, Geo. L. Mirick. 

Executive Committee, the officers, ex- 


officio, and H. E. Sullings, M. L. Hallo- 
way, H. J. Manley, Philip Dear. 
Auditing Committee, J. W. Randall, 


John Grant, W. Milinsky. 

The association will hold an Exhibition 
Dec. 3-6th, 1go1, in the New Malden 
Auditiorum, a much larger and better 
hall than last year. The judges are D. J. 
Lambert, D. P. Shove, G. H. Northrup, 
and a pigeon and pet stock judge to be 
engaged. 

The boys are wideawake this year, and 
areworking to make this the best sho w 
ever held in Malden. The premium list 
is under way —and advertisers, and those 
desiring to offer specials, should corres- 
pond with the Secretary at once and 
secure space. 

H. W. Hotton, President. 
L. A. PResBy, Secretary. 
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Lincoln Poultry, Bench, and Pet Stock 
Association. 


A very strong association has been 
formed in Middlesex Co., Mass. It will 
be known as the Lincoln Poultry, Bench, 
and Pet Stock Association. 

The following officers were elected : 

President—S. H. Blodgett, South Lin- 
coln, Mass. 

1st Vice President — H. E, 

South Lincoln, Mass. 

and Vice President—Alfred L. Cutting, 

Western, Mass. 


Warren, 


Secretary—Geo W. Tarbell, South 
Lincoln, Mass. 

Ass’t. Secretary—Miss Marion L. 
Bainfourth, South Lincoln, Mass. 


Treasurer—Edward R. Farrar, South 
Lincoln, Mass. 

Superintendents of Hall—( Poultry ) 
Thomas Hollis, Concord, Mass.; ( Pet 
Stock ) A. Henry Higginson, Lincoln, 
Mass. 

Executive Committee—A. Henry Hig- 
ginson, South Lincoln, Mass.; H. E. 
W arner, South Lincoln, Mass.:S. H. Blod- 
gett, South Lincoln, Mass.; Geo. W. Tur- 
bell, South Lincoln, Mass.; Julius E. 
Eveleth, South Lincoln, Mass.; William 
Ellery Bright, Waltham, Mass.; Thomas 
Hollis, Concord, Mass.; Alfred L. 
Cutting, Western, Mass.; Sidney E. 
Horne, Western, Mass.; James E. Baker, 
Lincoln, Mass. 

The first exhibition will be held at 
Waltham, November 27, 28, 29, 1gor. 


The Value to a Breed to be a Standard 
Variety. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I should like to have the R. J. Reds ad- 
mitted to the American Standard of Per- 
fection. This breed has won great popu- 
larity asa utility breed and also was a 
large class at many of the eastern shows 
this winter. This shows that a breed with 
strong utility and fancy qualities can be- 
come popular although the Standard of 
Perfection does not recognize it. I be- 
lieve it is for the best interests of this 
breed and for the breeders, if it could be 
admitted to the Standard. I don't be- 
lieve a breed not admitted to the Stand- 
ard will ever gain the highest point pos- 
sible, for I think many who might be 
liberal buyers may, get a false opinion of 
the value of such a breed thinking their 
good qualities have been exaggerated if 
they do not have a place in the Standard. 
Some will undoubtedly say this breed has 
not sufficient merit for the Standard to 
recognize it, which is certainly a mistake. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


A Farmer’s Method. 
( Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist. ) 


I don’t know the best method for 
farmers to raise their chickens but I will 
tell how a farmer succeeds in raising 
nearly all that are hatched. They are 
quartered in smallish coops and movable 
runs until they weigh about three pounds 
and are moved to fresh grass every few 
days so the ground never gets filthy. 
The cockerels are sold for broilers when 
young. These chicks grow rapidly. He 
raised two birds that scored 92% and 
932 apiece last year in a string class at a 
winter show. Considerable milk is fed. 
Chicks thus reared are safe from their 
enemies, such as hawks and cats, and 
have abundance of green food. 

E. T. PERKINS. 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


i 


In order to keep our paper in closest 
touch with its thousands of readers who 
are engaged in the work to which it is 
devoted, our aim isto have the readers 
express their ideas and the results of 
their own experience and observation 
concerning some of the subjects under 
discussion. 

We shall publish each month a list of 
practical questions and invite our read- 
ers, one and all, to contribute their 
answers to any and all questions. 

These answers will be published in the 
second paper after the question, and we 
shall hope for a full and free discussion. 
Our readers are also invited to ask any 
question of general importance. Perhaps 
the problem which is puzzling you may 
have been solved already by some of our 
readers, and the correct solution will 
help others as well as yourself. Then 
let the questions be forthcoming, and 
give us your answer to those asked by 
others. The PoULTRYMAN AND PoMOL- 
oGisT is published in your interests, and 
we invite you to join with us in improving 
its quality and extending its influence. 

In sending answers we want not only 
the ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no,’’ but we want the 
“how’’ and the ‘‘why,”’ the ‘‘which’’ and 
the ‘‘when.”’ 


Little Items on Chick Feed and Care. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


All poultry raisers are now interested 
in fertile eggs, chicks, how to feed, set- 
ting hens, nests, coops, and lots of little 
things, as this is the seed-time of this 
year’s poultry crop. For brooder chicks, 
one wants feed that is good and healthful 
for them, something to keep them busy. 
After they are four days old roast 
potatoes are fine for them, this sounds 
big but itis no trouble, a few or what- 
ever is needed can be put in the baker of 
the cook stove some time each day while 
there is fire there anyway, and they will 
roast without any more trouble. When 
they are cool I break them in two and 
the little chicks work at them until there 
is nothing left but the rind and this is not 
always left. The most delicate person 
can eat roast potatoes so it can not harm 
the chicks. Some might say, ‘‘I’d be 
glad for roast potatoes myself to eat.” 
Iam too. In buying feed, potatoes in 
the billof fare for chicks is as cheap as 
anything else, and these I feed some of 
them, grew in the chicken yard. Then 
ifthe chicks have pone ( Johnny cake ) 
occasionally, instead of crumbling it up 
for them, just put it down, and let them 
work at it, they enjoy it so much more. 
I like cracked wheat for them for a 
scratching feed, also millet seed, and I 
feed cracked corn especially for their last 
feed of an evening. 

I never feed any hard boiled eggs, I 
think they ought to go in the selling 
basket to help pay expenses and invest 
in something else for feed. They have 
been provided with egg for their first 
feed. I like to see the chicks exercise 
and scratch as much as possible — this 
makes them stronger. How they enjoy 
charcoal! I take live coals from the 
cook stove every day or every few days, 
~ dampen them with water and when cool 
crush it up for them and they relish it. 


And for the grown chicks I put out the 
fire each week in the wash house as soon 
as I am done heating and using wash 
water while the coals are live and just 
ready to break. All of these little items 
count. I like to see the chicks comforta- 
ble, when they go around saying, ‘‘ weat, 
weat,”’ they are all right. But when they 
stand around crying, ‘‘cheap, cheap,”’ 
I think they are cheap indeed, as they 
are near their journey’s end. Avoid 
sloppy feed, too much crowding, and lice 
if with hens. And if in brooder the 
proper temperature for comfort, and they 
will likely be well and strong, and thus 
not get so many peepie ills. A tumbler 
inverted in a saucer makes a good drink- 
ing vessel for them, some use a tin can 
and pan, anything so the water can be 
kept clean, and chicks not get into it. 
Oyster cans or fruit cans can be turned 
into drinking vessels by setting can with 
top down on a hot stove, the solder be- 
comes lossened around the top edge and 
can then be removed and the can have a 
smooth edge, and by putting in a stone 
to keep it from getting upset or chicks 
getting in, we have a good cheap drink- 
ing cup. 
MERTIE W. POFFENBERGER. 


How Many Fowls Can One Man Manage ? 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomolozist.) 


One question for answer is how many 
fowls can a market poultryman manage? 
I know of one who keeps about 350 layers 
and aims to replace half of the stock with 
pullets each year. The fowls receive 
extra good care and it takes less than 
6 hours a day, except during the season 
when he has chickens to take care of 
them. The fowls net him $1 per head or 
upwards a year. 

EK. T. PERKINS. 


Can any of our readers tell us of any- 
one who is successfully managing a larger 
number and doing all the work of caring 
for the fowls, raising the chicks, ete. 

EDITOR. 


Standard vs. Working Weights. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I have lately read a plea some where 
for keeping the pure blooded birds of our 
poultry yards up to the standard weight. 
It seems to me, that the important thing 
to know in regard to any breed is, what 
weight best answers the purpose of 
utility to the majority. If the weights 
given in ‘‘The Standard”’ are the best 
working weights for the majority, I shall 
want my birds to reach that standard. 
I do not believe in any exhibition weight 
that is not the best working weight. To 
make a bird unfit for a breeder or for an 
egg producer for the sake of exhibiting it, 
seems to me to be defeating the very 
object of the exhibition. I have often 
wondered why the standard weight 
should be what seemed to me enormous. 
I have also wondered whether should I 
attempt to breed such monstrosities | 
should ever get any eggs, and if I did, 
would they ever hatch, and still more, 


what I should do with the fowls when 
too old to be profitable layers. 

I have tound the amount of food re- 
quired to bring a bird of 2% lbs. up to 5 
bs. to be avery serious check to any 
ambition I might have for bringing that 
portion of my flock to be marketed for 
poultry, through that unsightly period of 
development. HadIto wait fora bird 
to reach 7 or 8 lbs., I fear it would eat 
into my profits very considerably. I speak 
only of yarded birds, for my experience 
has been with none other. With me, the 
birds that are considerably under stand- 
ard weight are more active, consequently 
take on fat less easily, lay more eggs, 
and oftentimes quite as large ones, and 
sell more readily for poultry, and, to me, 
they seem less clumsy and more grace- 
ful. I find that birds weighing 4 Ibs. 
will sell more readily for poultry than a 
larger weight. I have marketed poultry 
more or less every week since the early 
fall, and except during the craze for large 
ones to roast, which comes in the late 
fall, the demand has been for 3 and 3% 
Ibs. chickens or fowl. If I had been 
able to meet this demand, my sales 
might have been doubled. Even in the 
fall, with me, the call has never been for 
chickens weighing over five pounds. 
Those which weighed more were a drug 
in the market. 

N. MARIA STEVENS. 


The Weight Clause in Judging. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Why is it that we see so few Light and 
Dark Brahmas at the smaller score card 
shows? It is not because they have lost 
their beauty, their size, or their value to 
the breeder as a utility or fancy fowl. It 
is not because so few people breed them. 
One very good reason in my opinion is 
because they are not given an equal value 
with other breeds governed by the 
Standard. 

The writer is a breeder of Brahmas and 
does not wish to cut into the disqualifi- 
cations of the Brahmas as set forth in the 
Standard, but it does seem as though the 
other breeds should have the same handi- 
cap in proportion to the amount of time 
and skill required to get the bird in con- 
dition for the show room. This all 
depends on one clause in the Standard 
and that is the weight clause. 

The Asiatic Class is the only one in the 
Standard that debars a bird from the 
show room on account of its weight, 
except Bantams and I for one think this 
unfair. The Leghorn breeder can hatch 
out a brood in June or later and put a 
good shaped and good colored specimen 
in the show and get a score card for it of 
go points or better and all the time the 
spécimen is so small that the Brahma 
breeder would have to look twice before 
he would see it. On the other hand the 
breeder with a fine shaped and _ fine 
colored Dark Brahma pullet that weighs 
514 lbs. cannot put the bird in a score 
card show because it will shrink enough 
in transportation to disqualify it when 
exhibited. 

The Leghorn man can make a showing 
of his stock because he will get a score 
card and people will stop and look at his 
birds and see the quality of shape, color, 
etc., but will excuse the size as the bird 
must have been late hatched but that is 
no harm it will be a fine bird when 
matured. This helps the breeder and 
helps our show and helps along the poul- 
try industry. The Brahma pullet if put 
in the show at all is'for the lack of one- 
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quarter of a pound of meat and Bone 
disqualified, and the card so marked. | 
This bird is passed by anda black mark 
put down for the breeder notwithstand- 
ing that she is really a fine bird in all 
points but weight and the judge looks her 
over and says that’s too bad she is worth 
a good score if only up in weight. This 
bird does not help the breeder, does not 
help the show, as next year the breeder 
will have the same luck in the early 
hatches and keep his birds at home. 
I claim this is unjust and that all breeds 
should have a limit and disqualifying 
weight or all breeds should have a 
standard weight and no under weight 
limit, and each breed should have a 
proper scale of points tobe cut for 
under weight 

If the weight clause is so important in 
the Asiatic class the limit could be 
dropped from the Standard and 
permit a breeder to enter his birdand 
receive the judge’s opinion onit in relation 
to the other birds in the class and the 


number of points to be cut for under | 


weight and could be increased in this 
class. To illustrate, the Standard reads 
‘“deduct two points per pound for any 
deficit from the Standard weights.” 
This seems to be about right for the 
American class. If the Asiatics are to 
be kept ona higher scale as to weight 
and size then give them a cut of two and 
one-half points per pound for any deficit. 
lf the Leghorn and all other breeds now 
without a weight clause are to be kept 
up to standard weight fix that weight and 
give then a cut of one and one-half points 
per pound, in any case give the Asiatics 
a chance. I believe that if the deficit 
limit of weight was struck out of the 
Standard we would see more birds of 
this class in the show room and con- 


sequently more breeders of these birds | 


starting up every day. This is one of 
the points that could well come before a 
State Poultry Association. If the Stan- 
dard cannot be changed the local Poultry 
Shows can make a special rule in their 
premium list, not disqualifying any 
Asiatic on account of weight. 

I think Iam on the right track for if 
our poultry judges are worth anything at 
all their opinion must be just as good in 
December as it was in September and this 
is what Imean. I have had birds that 
were given Ist ata fall fair where the judge 
considered size for weight and gave my 
bird ist, yet it was under Standard limit 
by one-fourth of a pound. The same 
judge marked disqualified on the score 
card, at a winter show, for the same 


bird, as it was one-fourth of a pound less | 


than the Standard could tolerate. 

This was no fault of the judge but yet 
the question, if the bird was worth look- 
ing at in a fall fair, why should it be 
thrown out at a poultry show ? 

I have heard breeders say that if you 


cannot get your birds up in weight you | 


had better try some other breed. These 
men dealinthe American class and | 
have seen them put birds ina show that 
were cut more on weight than any other 
one section and they were proud of the 
bird and talked of the fine shape and_| 
grand color. Well they might for color 
and shape were there, 
was a little off. 

Let us hear from other breeders on 
this subject in the next number. Let us 
also hear the opinion of show managers. 

I. C. GREENE. 
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Utility Poultry. 


| Many farmers, market poultrymen, and 
| others, who jump at conclusions, assert, 
| that for practical producers, fancy poul- 

try breeders give egg production and 
| utility qualities no consideration, seeking 
| only to develop the show points to the 


| highest degree, a statement without real | 
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foundation. 
| The American, Asiatic and Meaiterra- 
|nean breeds are all utility breeds, and 
| one of the strong points with true fanciers 
| is to select those with robust constitutions 
upon which to rely in producing valuable 
|progeny. In the two first named certain 
| weights are fixed at which they must 
arrive to save a discount, and to gain that 
| weight it is necessary that they be strong 
|in constitution and good feeders. 
latter class, the Mediterranean, size be- 
comes an important factor, those under- 
sized being discounted. 

There are very few farmers and market 
poulterers who have stock which is capa- 
ble of reaching the highest development 
| of carcass, unless they cross two distinct 
standard breeds, and in no instance have 
they succeeded in reaching the general 
average of thefancy breeds. Are Plym- 
outh Rocks ofa size to be desired? lf 
so, by what cross can you better them? 
Breed Light Brahma males on common 
stock, and while the cross will increase 
the size, still it will not approach the 
Plymouth Rock or Wyandotte. 

The hue and cry is raised because 
poultry fanciers select their best speci- 
mens and fit them for exhibition in the 
show room, and in the effort frequently 
pamper them to an extent which works 
to their injury as breeders, but if handled 
and reared judiciously they are equally as 
hardy as the common stock of the coun- 
try. Show us, you knowing ones, you 
celebrated and vigorous writers on farm 
poultry, a flock of common stock which 
Is proving the truth of your assertions. 
It is a fact that the market poulterer uses 
crosses from the fancy breeds, and by so 
doing makes the business profitable, and 
every time he makes a new cross by 
breeding to the same breed, just so often 
does he increase the value of his flock. 

Poultry fanciers, if circumscribed for 
range, are quite likely to overcrowd their 
flocks, and by so doing injure and weaken 
the constitution by unnatural conditions, 
but give them the range and room they 
require and they will be just as hardy, if 
those with solid black tails or straight 
and regular combs are _ selected 


tive in such sections were chosen. It is 
|safe to say that it takes standard and 
thoroughbred stock to produce good and 


great egg production standard fowls must 
|be resorted to. The poultry business 


| throughout the West has developed won- | 


derfully in the past fourteen years, and 
its start and development is due to the 
introduction of thoroughbred fowls and 
the best methods of rearing them in all 
sections of that vast region.—JA/ichigan 
Poultry Breeder. 


The Cambridge (N. Y.) Fair. 

Mr. E. B. Norton, Cambridge, N. Y., 
secretary of the great fair and poultry 
| show writes us that the dates chosen for 
| igor, are Aug. 26-30. Mr. H. D. Qua will 
| have charge of the poultry department as 
| Superintendent, and the premiums and 
corps of judges will be increased. 
is one of the largest fall shows of poultry 


and near will be there. 


In the | 


for | 
breeders, as they would be if fowls defec- | 


marketable fowls, and when it comes to} 


This | 


|in the country and the fanciers from far | 
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SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 


Farm Poultry, Semi-monthly, 
A Few Hens, 


American Fancier Weekly, 
PoUultryman and Pomologist, 


PRESENT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEK. 


RIPANS 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddiness, Fullness after meals, Headache, 
Dizziness, Drowsiness, Flushin of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on 
the Skin, Cold Chills, Disturbed Sleep 
Frightful Dreams and all nervous and 
Trembling Sensations. THE FIRST ONE 
WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them to be 


W ONDERFUL 
MEDICINE 


They promptly cure Sick Headache 


For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Diges- 
tion, Disordered Liver in Men, Women or 
Children Ripans Tabules are without a 
rival and they now have the largest sale of 
any patent medicine in the world. 


WANTED 


A case of bad health that R-I’P’A'N'S will not bene- 

fit. Rl-P’A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents, 
may be had of all druggists who are willing 

to sell a low-priced medicine at a moderate profit. 

They banish pain and prolong life. 

One gives relief. Accept no substitute, 

Note the word R'I’P’A‘N'S on the packet. 

Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical] Co., No. 19 Spruce 
8t., New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimoniais, 


Back Numbers 


Of The Poultryman aud Pomolovist 
2c Each 


| Make your file complete 
| before our supply ts exhausted. 


| 


Our Paper for... 
10 Cents a Year. 


As an experiment we are going to send our 16-page 
regular 35c a year Poultry, Bee & Fruit Journal to all 
who subscribe before July rst an entire year for Ten 
Cents. Every one can afford this small sum and 
| we should secure several thousand new readers before 
| July 1st. Send your dime to-day and get four of your 
neighbors to send with you and we will make you a 
presen: of a good poultry book. You will be pleased 
as we try to make every issue worth the rerular sub- 
| scription price. Send to-day,—NOW—to the 


POULTRY, BEE & FRUIT JOURNAL, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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Utility and Fancy. 


We quite often meet with people inter- 
ested in poultry who have by some means 
formed the opinion that thoroughbred or 
fancy fowls, are more for ornament than 
use, and that the work of the fancier is 
to build up the fancy features and ignore 
those of utility; that there is, in fact, an 
antagonism between the two, and that 
they cannot be combined in the same 
bird. That the fowl possessing a high 
degree of quality as a fancier’s towl can- 
not also possess an equally high degree 
of quality asa practical fowl. These ideas 
have come to them, not as the result of 
their own experience, but rather from the 
“theories”? advanced by a certain class of 
people who, upon ‘‘general principles”’ 
can see nothing good in thoroughbred 
stock of any kind. Such people are to 
be found in nearly every community. 
They pin their faith to the common ani- 
mal, be it horse, cow, sheep or poultry, 
and can see no benefit in anything that 
tends in the direction of the thoroughbred. 
There is also another class, who, after a 
short experience witha flock of thorough- 
breds, give them up and claim they are 
not a utility fowl; that they are not 
healthy, not strong and vigorous, andare 
neither good layers nor a good table fowl. 
Such evidence would at once convince 
any one of experience that such people 
had been unfortunate in their selection; 
that the stock they had was far from being 
representative of the thoroughbred, and 
was such as no genuine fancier would 
have in his yards. But what is there in 
the whole matter to cause anyone to 
think that a fowl of the fancy sort ‘‘cannot 
also be one of utility.” 


THE UTILITY FOWL. 


What is there in the ‘“‘make up”’ of the 
utility fowl that cannot also be found in 
that of one of the fancy? In fact, what 
is a fowl of utility; what features of merit 
stamp themas such? Simply their quali- 
ties as egg producers or as a fowl for the 
market or acombination of both. A fowl 
that will fill these requirements is qualified 
to pass as belonging to the utility class. 
It need not necessarily possess merit both 
asa layer and a market fowl, but must 
possess one of these essentials in a rea- 
sonably strong degree. There is nothing 
else that particularly marks a fowl as 
being one of utility, aside from those we 
have mentioned. Some breeders try to 
make the claim that a certain type or 
shape of body is usually found in all good 
layers, but we do not think that such 
claim can be substantiated by facts, as 
many of the varieties of our fancy fowls 
are noted for their good laying qualities, 
yet vary much in type and shape of body. 
Also in females of the same strain and 
variety the good layers do not allconform 
to a certain peculiarity of shape to such 
an extent as to support a claim that such 
a peculiarity indicates the good layer. In 
fact, any fowl, no matter what the shape 
or variety, that demonstrates its ability to 
lay a goodly number of eggs in the course 
of a year, may be considered as belong- 
ing to a good “‘type’’ of layers. 

The market fowl must possess a quality 
and quantity of meat that most nearly 
meets the demands of the market, must 
possess a proper amount of flesh in pro- 
portion to its frame, must take on flesh 
easily enough so as to be put in market 
shape in a reasonable length of tirne. A 
bird possessing these qualities will not be 
found very faulty as a market fowl. 


THE FOWL OF THE FANCY. 
The fowl of the fancier is one ‘‘built to 


order,’’ as one may say. It must con- 
form in shape to the demands of the 
standard of the variety to which it belongs. 
Its color also must be in conformity to 
that demanded by the standard. ‘This 
standard deals with nothing but what 
relates to formation of body and color of 
plumage, but in the description of each 
variety gives all the details as to what 
this formation of body and color of 
plumage shall be, and is the “‘law”’ of the 
world of the fancy in its work of perfect- 
ing the thoroughbred or fancy fowl. The 
thoroughbred of to-day represents the 
efforts of man to produce a fowl beautiful 
in both color and form, and that he has 
been successful in these efforts will be 
readily proven by a visit to any good 
poultry show. The standard deals with 
what is termed the fancy points, and 
directs what shall be the color of the 
plumage of each section, as well as its 
shape or form. It says nothing ofthe 
number of eggs a female of any certain 
variety shall lay each year, nor does it 
speak of any ofthe points of utility, but 
simply of those matters relating to the 
appearance of the bird. And the oppo- 
nents of the thoroughbred say that all this 
matter of form and color is a fad, a fancy, 
and that the entire aim of the fancier is to 
produce a fowl that is pleasing to the eye 
—one that is strong in the qualities of 
color and form, as laid down in a book 
called the ‘‘Standard’’—a bird that shall 
“score high’’ and be a winner at some 
“chicken show,” etc., etc. And we must 
admit the truth of what they say, as it is 
just these things that we are working for. 
It is a ‘‘fad’”’ if you please; a ‘‘hobby,”’ 
or anything else you may please to term 
it. Itis the aim of the fancier to produce 
birds that are pleasing to the eye, andthe 
more closely his birds approach the re- 
quirements of the Standard the more 
beautiful they are, and the better he is 
pleased. 


* * * 


It is true that the Standard does not 
make any mention of practical qualities, 
nor say aught of utility, nor can the color 
of a fowl’s plumage have‘any effect upon 
its practical qualities. Yet in the Stand- 
ard description of ‘‘shape”’ of the different 
varieties it will be found to be along the 
most practical of lines, and conducive of 
the highest form of utility. Take the de- 
mand of the Standard for shape in the 
American class as an illustration, and any 
bird built upon those lines will be an 
ideal market fowl. It calls for a develop- 
ment that is along the lines of vigor, 
health and productiveness, and while it 
is the demand of the fancy, and the fancier 
endeavors to produce birds that shall meet 
such demand, yet it is also most practical 
in its results, as birds that meet the re- 
quirements of the Standard regarding 
“shape’’ are built upon the most practical 
lines possible, and are fitted either for 
market purposes or egg producers. And 
what is true of the American class is also 
true of any other class of the Standard. 
They are all built upon practical lines, 
and will meet the requirements of the 
‘utility breeder’’ fully as well as those of 
the fancier. 

* * * 


The production of eggs is a quality that 
may be developed the same as any quality 
of color or shape, and must be brought 
about in the same way, and that is by 
proper matings, using as breeders birds 
that possess this quality in the greatest 
degree. We know ofa breeder of Plym- 
outh Rocks that has succeeded, by care- 
ful breeding, in building up a strain of 


birds that are remarkable layers, some of 
his females having reached the 200 egg 
per year mark. ‘This has all been done 
by careful breeding, by proper selection 
of breeding stock, the same as in the de- 
velopment of any fancy quality, and there 
is nothing at all to hinder a combination 
of the two—utility and fancy, and it can 
be and is done witb all varieties of fancy 
poultry. There are fanciers who are 
poor breeders and cannot succeed in pro- 
ducing anything good in fancy quality, 
let alone that of the practical, and stock 
from the yards of such fanciers cannot 
give satisfaction in any respect, and it is 
such stock that gives a semblance of 
reason to the claim that fancy fowls are 
not of much practical value. 


The truth is, that the fancy fowl of 
today is a most practical fowl, and meets 
the wants of either fancier or practical 
poultryman. Its good qualities have 
been developed by the fancier, by careful 
cultivation, and while it may appear on 
the surface that the sole aim of the fancier 
is the development of ‘“‘fancy qualities,”’ 
yet the development of such qualities, 
except that of color, tends also to develop 
the qualities of utility, and the majority 
of fanciers pay attention to this quality in 
their work, although it does not figure in 
the ‘‘score’’ or cut much figure in the 
awarding of prizes at poultry shows, but 
the utility quality is there just the same, 
and reasonable investigation will con- 
vince any person that the fowl of the 
fancy is one of utility as well as beauty. 
—FPoultry Herald. 


Why Do Apples, Etc., Drop? 


What makes the apples drop in the 
spring? Ido not think that anyone can 
answer that : though we may approximate 
it. Itisatruth generally accepted that 
leaves and fruits and twigs cut themselves 
off by a process of growth in the living 
tissue, and if we can stop that process 
with the leaves, the leaves stick fast. 
You know that if you cut a tree down in 
midsummer the leaves will hold on to it. 
That is because the process by which the 
leaf is cut off has been arrested. But if 
the tree stands till fall and growth is not 
arrested the leaves become mature and 
fall off of themselves. The cutting of 
the twig is always done at one place. 
Now if we take a fuschia in good condi- 
tion and put into that pot some illuminat- 
ing gas, in about twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours we find these leaves falling down. 
They have cut themselves off on account 
of the presence of the gas. What is it 
that has done it? The effect of the gas 
has been to stimulate and hasten the 
process of cutting off. Now it may be 
that in some cases you have used suff- 
cient poison on the trees to stimulate this 
cutting off process, and the result has 
been centered on the stems of the grow- 
ing apples. Itis fortunate that the fruit 
does fall off tosome extent. What would 
happen to the tree if a part of the fruit 
did not fall off? Think how many blos- 
soms there are in a single cluster, and 
then imagine them all developing fruit. 
I think that in many cases the falling off 
of the fruit is only a provision of nature 
to thin the fruit which was at first present 
in toogreat quantity. _Thoughsometimes 
we may carry the thinning process too 
far.— Prof. Burrell, in American Gar- 
dening. 


To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream 
Separators. Book “Business Dairyirg” and Cata- 
ogue 245 free. W. Chester, Pa, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will | 
be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra words 
add one cent per word per insertion. Each initial 
or figure willcount as a word. No changes allowed 
on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uniform 
style and without display. Full amount must accom- 
pany copy, or the advertisement will not be inserted. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
JOHNSON BROS, 131 Leland St., Woodfords, 


Eggs, 75¢ 


Wyandottes, R. I. Reds and Buff Cochins. 
Grit 


per 13. Poultry supplies, lowest prices known. 
35c per roo. Q.shells 45c per rco. Samples and cir- 
cular free. 


EUGENE K. GERRY, Sanford, Maine. _ Breeder 
of Single Comb Brown Leghornsand Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Won rst and 2nd prizes at Rochester, N. H., 
and rst and two specials at Amesbury, Mass. Eggs 
15 for $2.00. 


BARRED ROCKS. Our record this year on Barred 
Rocks, 22 First, 17 Specials, 17 Second Premiums. 
Eggs from extra choice mating $3 per 15. Choice 
mating, $2 per 15. Mating for utility, $r per 15. BAY 
STATE POULTRY YARDS, Worcester, Mass. 


CHESTER H. SMITH, Rochester, N. H., won 
on his Barred Rocks, 5 prizes on 4 entries at Nashua 
and Lynn; close competition; first, special and second 
cockerel, first and third pullet. Double mating Eggs, 
$2.00 per 15. Orders booked now. 


DIRIGO POULTRY YARDS send their customers 
fresh, fertileeggs from high class Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Up to date in size, shape and color. Healthy, 
vigorous birds and extra fine layers, $1.50 per 15. 
oe E. DAVIES, Prop., Box 175, Cnmberland Mills, 

aine. 


ROCKS, BUFF AND BARRED, as good as the 
best. For seven years have been breeding Buffs that 
have won wherever shown. Barred Palmer’s Bonnie 
Laddie strain. Eggs guaranteed fertile. $1.50 per 
setting. C. F. BROWN, 112 Washington Steeet, 
Haverhill, Mass 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from line bred Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 per1s. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Your money back if you want it. WALTER 
F. WARD, Gilbertville, Mass. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS from my 
famous prize winning strain of ‘‘Always White’’ White 
Plymouth Rocks, $2 per 13; $5 per 40. At Boston, 
Mass., 1901, in the largest class of White Rocks ever 
shown they won a ribbon on every entry. Ifyou want 
White Rocks, order and get something fine. ED- 
WARD T. MURPHY, East Whitman, Mass. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES, C.N. Paige, Fran- 
cestown, N. H., has decided to sell eggs from his Jest 
pens at $2.00 per 13. From good pens at $1.00. Also 
from a fine pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks at ¢1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LEGHORNS. 


-S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. Large extra layers 
Won first cock, first and second pullets, Lynn, Mass, 
1g00 ; also first for best large white eggs. Choice S. 
C. Rhode Island Reds also. Eges1s, $1.00. Write. 
HARRY NUNAN, Cape Porpoise, Maine. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. (Arnold and Cornell) Buff 
Plymouth Rocks ( Hawkins). Won first and second 
on zockerels at Barre, Dec., 1900; score g2. First and 
second pullets; score gt 1-2. Rocks equally as good. 


Eggs $2.00 per 15, $5-00 per 45. F. H. TOWNE, 
Montpelier, Viexmont: 
LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans,. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00peris5. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
MBEIEW Oe Mass. 


BELGIAN HARES. 

FULLY PE DIGREED YOu NG STOCK, Dash 
and Yukon strains. I can quote low prices for prompt 
orders. Inquiries cheerfully answered. A_ finely 
bred doe and five young, sired by Cayenne Pepper 
(1st Boston winner), foaaale at pasar rain. 

A. BUCK, Freeport, Maine. 


BROODERS. 


Old Homestead Brooders. ‘‘ Best on Earth.” In- 
door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. Will raise 
every chick. Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODEK CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


R. I. REDS Prize stock of unexcelled quality; 
have purchased the well-known stock of Geo. C. 
| Chase, and now have as fine a flock of Reds as can be 
found. Fine cockerels $1, $2, $3, and $5 each. W. H. 
HATHAWAY, Assonet, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, Barred Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, and White Wonders. Stock always for sale at 
reasonable prices Eggs from pens of prize winners at 
Boston, Fall River, and New Bedford. $2.00 per 15. 
D. B. EDDY, ‘The Poplars,” Somerset, Mass. 


WALKER & SANFORD, Manchester, N. H. 
Golden and White Wyandottes, Golden Seabright and 
Rose Comb Black Bantams. Eggs, $2 per 13; $3 per 
26. White Plymouth Rocks. Buff Leghorns, White 
Crested Black Polish, Indian Games and Indian Run- 
ner Ducks. Eggs, $1 per 13. 


EGGS FOR SETTING. Buff, Barred and White 
Plymouth Rocks. Price, 13 for $r. Also finely bred 
Belgian Hares racy) for delivery in May. Quality of 
stock guaranteed. N. MARIA STEVENS, 130 Lake 
Street, Auburn, Nees 


RHODE ISLAND RED Rose Comb Gocieeis 
that are red to skin. Buff Plymouth Rock Cockerels 


Is rds, | that are buff to skin, and Buff Cochin Bantam Cock- 
Me., haye Rudd Strain Barred Rocks, Vaughan White | 


erels. Stockand Eggsin Season. F. H. CLARK, 


66 Nashua Street, Manchester, N. H. 


HANSSON’S REDS won at Boston 1991. Eggs 
from strong, vigorous stock, $2 per 15. Incubator 
eggs $5 per100. My White Wyandottes are bred for 
eggs. They are regular egg machines. Eggs. $2 per 
15. ANTHONY A. HANSSON, Maplewood, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. Prize winning stock 
bred for utility as well as qnality. Birds red to the 
skin, Nodark under color. My best eggs $1.00 per 
15, balance of the season. Stock forsale. Satisfaction 

uaranteed. Incubator eggs, $5 per 100, RHODE IS- 

AND RED POULTRY YARDS, 24 Stanton St., 
Malden, Mass. 


YOU HAVE perhaps heard that we breed for utility 
and show. Eggs from the best in Rose, Single, and 
Pea Comb Reds; Buff, White and Partridge Rocks; 
and White Leghorns, $2 per 13; $5 per 4o. JOHN 
LOWE, Box 9, Swansea, Mass. 


HENS THAT LAY ARE HENS THAT PAY. 
That is what my Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds have 
done this Fall and Winter. Egys for hatching, $1 for 
13. E.L. Watson, Winthrop, Maine. Kennebec Co. 


WYANDOTTES. 


BUFF WYANDOTTES and Rhode Island Reds 
Eggs, 15 for $1.50, or 30 for $2.50. WM. W. OS- 
GOOD, Mechanic Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


A. H. BROWN, Lyndonville, N. Y. Breeder of 
Buff Wyandottes, Handy’ 's strain of heavy laying Sin- 
gleComb White Leghorns and Buff Cochin Bantams. 
No 1. stock for sale. Eggs $2.00 per 15. Write for 
priceson stock. A. H. BROWN, Lyndonville, N. Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES, Vigorous stock, bred 
to lay by use of trap nest. Limited settings from 200 
egg pen, $1 for 13. Monthly egg record of individual 
bird or birds with each setting. 75 per cent fertility 
guaranteed. C. M. BROWN, Box 506, Freeport, Me. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES. Eggs a Specialty. 
Also Rhode Island Reds. For particulars address 
Mellen G. Plummer, South Freeport, Maine. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES exclusively. Hunter 
and Colby strains, bred for meat and eggs. Bay. eyes 
and yellow legs. ’ Gréat ‘wiriter layers of large brown 
eggs. Eggs, $1 per13. J. X. Duval, 853 Somerville 
St.; Manchester N.H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Big mail for Poultrymen. _Insert your name in our 
Poultry Directory and you will receive poultry papers, 
fruit papers, catalogues, etc., every day. All we ask 
isten cents, silver, POU LTRY DIRECTORY Co., 
Dept. 2, Box 763, Goshen, Ind. 


ADVANCE TRAP NEST, patented, Guaranteed 
to be the best because it will work longer in a pen 
where there is a litter without cleaning, than any 
other, Also the most convenient to attend. Circu- 
lars free. WINFIELD DARLING, South Setauket, 
1 We IN 


BREED FROM your best zuz#fer layers; that’s logic. 
Use trap nests; that’s necessary. 

Use Ideal trap nests; that’s judgment. 
Investigate first; that’s business. 

Write for information to-day; that’s easy. 
FRANK O. WELLCOME, Box 216, Yarmouth, 


Me. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from Lt. Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, Single Comb White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Barred and White 


Rocks. Stock for sale cheap. Winners of 127 ribbons 
this season, Incubator eggs $3.50 per 100. A. B, 
COWDERY, Milford, N. H. 


PA RTRIDGE COCHI IN CC CK in 1st penat Nash. 


ua fair; took rst as cockerel at Clinton Poultry Show, 
$7.00. Black Minorca, Brown and White Leghorn 
cockerels $1.50 to $3.00, Catalogue free. Eges for 
hatching $1.00 and $2.00 per 13. Seecatalogue. W. 


Wyandotte egys $1, R.C. White Leghorn cock and 
5 females $6. GREE NE BROS. +» 244 Pleasant St., 
Leominster, Mass, 


SPRING BROOK FARM Rhode Island Reds. 
Eggs. Rose and Single Comb mixed, 50 for $3; 100 for 
$5. Limited number Straight S. C. $2for 13. Finest 
stock. No Culls used as Breeders. E. A. ROBBINS, 
Box 7, Nashua, N. H. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from selected high-class 
stock. Rhode Island Reds, Buff Wyandottes, White 
Wyandottes, Golden Wyandottess, White Plymouth 
Rocks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Light Brahm: is, White Leghorns, at $1 per setting of 
15 exes. Address W. H. HATHAWAY, Ashlawn, 
Assonset, Mass. 


Hurricane Poultry Yards. 
Hicks’ Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Prolific layers of large brown Eggs, bred 
from Boston prize winning stock, Farm raised 
and none better. Eggs for hatching, $1.00 per 
15 from my bestpens. Incubator and large 
lots at short notice a specialty. 


HOWARD HICKS, W. Falmouth, Me. 
P. O. Address: Woodfords, Me., R. F. D- 


White Plymouth Rocks 


»»-eXClusively at... 


Meadow View Poultry Yards. 


The best general purpose fowl in America, 
Two prizes at Milford, N. H., 1901. All shown 
scored above 9. My birds are large, white 
andhandsome. Nine pens of superb females 
mated to large, vigorous cockerels. Eggs for 
hakenue, $1.50 per 13; $400 per 40; $6.00 per 


W. M. Davis, Hancock, N. H. 


EE PINES 
PARKER & SCRIPTURE. 
Breeders of... 


30 Varieties, Standard, 


Up-to-Date Poultry. 
Send for circular, We will please you. 


Union Street, - Box 755, - Bangor, Me. 


BLACK LANGSHANS. 
BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Early maturing, prolific laying strains; 
bréd for utility and beauty. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
15 eggs $1.25; 30 eggs $2.25. All eggs 
guaranteed fresh laid, true to variety or- 
dered, and to produce good high grade 


stock. 
JOHN TUFTS, Rockport, Mass. 


Member Essex Co. Poultry Assn. 


If You Have Stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise in 
POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST. 


It Will Bring Customers. 


THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 
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NOT TO BE EXCELLED 


= DIAMOND FLINT — 


Nature’s blending of Grit, Lime and Phosphoric Acid, not to be excelled for Digestion 
of Food in Fowls and the creation of egg shells, adding vigor 
to the strongest of your flock. 


Scientists claim this deposit to have been formed more than 5,000 years ago, andit is 
recognized by them and the natives, who have been using it for more than Ioo years for 
their Poultry, as one of the most valuable products of the earth yet discoved for any and 
all kinds of fowls—Second in Hardness to Diamonds Only, hence the name ‘‘Diamond 
Flint,” tho formed of a heterogeneous mass of shell-fish and shells from which a milky 
substance flows when first exposed to the air. Does away with all need of oyster shells. 
Instead of buying a ton of oyster shells and a ton of ordinary poultry grit, order a ton of 
DIAMOND FLINT and you have all the properties to be obtained in both the others, 
and many other beneficial qualities not contained in either, at a great saving of time, 


GESTIO FOR labor and money. 
Dl a IN 20 lb. BAGS, - - - - $0.50 
AMD THE- 50° lb) BAGS; 995 O01 =) Wi= eer 
CREAFION OF EG6E-SHELLS 100 1b) BAGS 2 oe eee Manon 


Oye of the Rarest of the Rare Deposits 
Yet Found in the Bowels of the Earth, 


DIAMOND FLINT CO., Box D. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


Golden Wyandottes, 
American Dominiques, 
Silver Gray Dorkings, 

Eggs, $2.00 per setting. 
Pekin Ducks, From Prize Winners at 


Boston Show, 1901, $1.00 per setting. 


Magpies and Booted Tumbler Pigeons. 


Have one pen of late hatched... 


Golden Wyandottes. 


From this pen, Eggs, $1.00 per setting. 
Stock for sale. 


MUSKETAQUID FARM, 


GEO. W. TARBELL, Mer. 
South Lincoln, Mass. 


Late of Milford, N. H. 


POULTRY PRINTING 


A SPECIALTY. 

Our Prices solow and stock so good they win in hot- 
test competition. Send for samples and be convinced. 
ANY CUT OF FOWLS USED FREE. 
Write for what you want. 


ELMWOOD PRESS, Elmwood, Mass. 


THE BREEDER'S ADVOGHTE. 


The most up-to-date monthly of its kind in Canada, 
Devoted to Poultry, Pigeons, and Pet Stock 


Official organ of the Canadian Barred P. Rock Club. 
Its circulation is growing fast because it contains read 
ing matter of the best quality. 50c per year; 3 years 
to one address $1.00; 3 new subscriptions one year, 
$1.00. Write for free sample copy. 


KEDWELL & CO., Pub., Petrolea, Ont. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Eggs direct from Duston stock, heal- 
thy, pure white, yellow legs, fine shape 
and great layers. If you want strong, hardy 
chicks get eggs from hardy stock, that is 
ours. All sales guaranteed .satisfactory 
Two distinct matings, $2.00 and $1.50 per 
15. 

ROYAL ELM POULTRY YARDS, 


Box 45. Yarmouth, Me. 


SAMPLE FREE. 


Sole Owners, Grinders 
and Introducers, 


Maplecroft White Wyandottes. 


Won at Milford Poultry Show in 1899, eight breeders 
competing forthe 20 regular prizes, I won ten or as 
many as allothers. Also special for ro highest 
scoring. Five specials in all, At the last show, 
(1900), I won x0 regular and 7 specials, includinz spec- 
ial for ro highest scoring. In 5 years have 
won 13 of the:25 first prizes, or one more than allothers 
combined. Eggs, $2.00 per 13. 


G. A. NEWHALL, 
Caryville, Mass. 


White Wyandottes and 
Barred P. Rocks... 


Eggs 75c. per Setting. $4.00 per 100. 


We are breeders of ‘‘ Mack”? W. Wyandottes and 
“Rudd” P. Rocks, both layers of Dark Brown 
Eggs. Bred for business and utility. This price is 
for introduction, Orders booked now for future delivery. 

Dealers as wellin Poultry Supplies. Belle 
Brand Oyster Shells, 45c. per bag, $7.00 per ton. 
White Flint Grit, 35c. per 100 atfactory. Special prices 
of Cypher’s Incubators, Champion Brooders and Wil- 
son Bone Cutters. Let us quote you on anything 
wanted in supplies. Ourexpenses are low; we give 
you the benefit. 


JOHNSON BROTHERS, Woodfords, Me. 


Farm on Riverton Road. 


Advertising in the Dull Season. 


From personal experience we are well 
able to appreciate the motives whieh im- 
pel many advertisers to discontinue their 
advertising during the summer season 
when there is but little doing in the way 
of buying and selling. Probably most 
breeders then find receipts insufficient for 
necessary expenses; for even when the 
receipts are ample to cover the cost of 
food and labor for the flock, there is 
nearly always something to be done in 
the way of repairs, alterations or new 
buildings or appliances. There are in 
fact so many ways to use money where 
the expenditure will make an immediate 
showing, that the poultryman feels averse 
to spending money for advertising with 
the certainty that no returns of any im- 
portance are going to result from it for 
several months. Many advertisers taking 
this view of the case drop out of the ad- 
vertising columns of the paper after the 
egg season is over, until their young stock 
is ready to sell. ; 

We do not think that they do this — 


most of them — because they do not know 


500 lb. LOTS, - 
1000 lb. LOTS, - 


TON LOTS, - - 
SEND US A TRIAL ORDER AND BE CONVINCED. 


$0.85 per 100 lbs. 
-(5 per 100 lbs. 
-60 per 100 lbs. 


SOUTH AMBOY,N. J. 


that it is a disadvantage to them not to 
have their card before possible - buyers 
during the period when business is quiet. 
From what we hear we think, rather, that 
itis with most of them a matter of using 
he ir money where it seems to them to 
belmost needed at fhe time,—where it 
will bring the most immediate results, 
end we do think that most of those who 
drop out for a season each year fail to 
realize how much they lose by so doing. 

The advertisers in a paper are like a lot 
of merchants on the samestreet. If when 
business is slow one man (because there 
is little doing and he might with more 
immediate profit put in his time else- 
where) shuts up shop and goes away 
until the next season of trade begins, the 
result is that he loses a good deal of trade 
that would otherwise come to him. Every 
customer who would have done some 
business with him had his place of busi- 
ness been open, is forced to go elsewhere, 
and many of them never go back again. 
Besides, the fact that he has ‘shut up 
shop”’ while his neighbors on either side 
and across the way have been open and 
alert for whatever business came their 
way, will have given a bad impression 
both of the man and of his business, and 
thus will have done much to diminish 
confidence in him, and discourage possi- 
ble customers. The reputation of doing 
a good business is worth a great deal to 
any man or firm, because people, (uncon- 
sciously, as arule), reason that if a man 
is doing a good business it is because his 
goods and his methods are such that he 
holds his customers,— and so the man 
who has many customers constantly draws 
more, just because he has many. It is 
simply another of the cases to which the 
old saying, ‘‘To him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath.” 


The advertiser in a poultry paper who 
withdraws his advertisement for long 
periods puts himself in a position even 
more unfavorable than that of the mer- 
chant who closes his place of business. 
Who is to know, or how is any one to 
know that he has not failed, quit, gone 
out of the business? The merchant can 
put up a sign on his door explaining his 
absence, or indicating when he will return, 
but the advertiser who withdraws alto- 
gether from the papers does not even to 
that small extent keep in touch with his 
public, and when he again inserts an ad- 
vertisement he comes to a large propor- 
tion of them as anentire stranger, and to 
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many others as one in whom they have 
lost interest. 

We understand that there are many 
breeders who are not ina position to do 
a large business, and therefore would not 
really be justified in carrying a large ad- 
vertisement through the dull season as 
some advertisers do; but weare sure that 
no advertiser who has the stock for a 
trade which warrants his running a dis- 
play advertisement in this paper can afford 
to drop out entirely at any season of the 
year, and wedo not think that there is 
any better or more economical way for 
him to invest his money than in keeping 
himself and his stock before the public in 
an advertisement appropriate to the sea- 
son, and occupying space enough to give 
a right impression of the volume of busi- 
ness he can do. 

We have some advertisers who use a 
good display space the year round (some- 
what more in the busy season than at 
other times, but always a good space), 
because, they say, they cannot afford to 
give people who may see their advertise- 
ment for the first time the impression of 
themselves and their business which a 
small advertisement might create. These 
of course are men who are in a position 
to handle all orders received. Those 
doing business on a smaller scale do not 
always need to be influenced so much by 
such considerations, but none can afford 
to let the impression arise in the minds of 
readers of the papers they patronize that 
they have probably gone out of business. 
A small display card kept standing 
throughout the summer will inform old 
friends and customers that you are still 
“in it,’ getting ready to supply their 
wants better than ever next season, will 
introduce you to new subscribers to the 
paper as they come, and will preserve 
intact what has been accomplished during 
the season of heaviest advertising. 

Competition is strong, 
slippery; no one who has a grip on it can 
afford to let go. It may cost something 
to hold on; it will cost more to get 
another grip. Don’t let your mind dwell 
too exclusively on immediate returns from 
advertising. It is desirable that there 
should be returns, and the more imme- 
diate they are the better. Butsometimes 
it is better to give more thought to what 
is lost by not advertising than to what is 
gained by advertising. Where does the 
profit come in, if a man by economizing 
on his advertising that he may have ten 
or twenty per cent more stock to sell, 
fails to find customers for the additional 
ten or twenty per cent of birds produced? 
—Farm Poultry. 


Persona! Mention. 


Geo. A. Chapin, Hampden, Mass. is 
closing out his stock of Brown Leghorns 
and Black Javas. As many of these birds 
are prize winners or bred from winners 
this opportunity of securing them at low 
prices should not be overlooked. 


Mr. Chapin breeds Barred and White | 


Rocks, White Wyandottes and R. I. 
Reds, and has recently purchased all the 
Fisher’s Island Buff Rocks. He has a 
neat circular giving descriptions and 
prices of stock and eggs, and will sell a 
good bird any day. 


POULTRY RAISERS... 


U can have abundance of eggs if you feed 
your hens No. 4 Mixture twice a week with 
their food. Trifle expense; pays immense, 

4ea-Receipt to make No, 4 Mixture for seven 
2cent stamps. Address, 


G. D. FRANK, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Box 25. 


and trade is | & 


GUNSTON’S —wste | 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Have demonstrated during the past season that there are... 


--_NONE SUPERIOR... 


Winning in the hottest competition. At the New England Fair won every prize on 
Rose and Single Comb, Fowls and Chicks. The same at ‘‘ Ould Newbury,” includ- 
ing a special for the largest and best exhibit of any breed in the show. At Ames- 
bury, on three entries, first and second on fowls, first on chicks; on two entries at 
Brockton, won first and second. At Haverhill show, 120 R. I. Reds in competition, 
won 20 regular and special prizes. At the great Boston Show, on three entries, won 
four Ribbons including first and special on R. C. Pullet. 
Eggs for sale from the above stock at $2.00 per 13 3 $5.00 per 4o. 


H. W. GUNSTON, £: 29x « Groveland, Mass. 


Member 
R. I. Red Club. 


White Wyandottes. yee (R. I. Reds. 
Buff Rocks. FANCY. (Lt. Brabmas. 


The kind that are IN IT in the show-room, and make the dollars when at home. 
EGGS from carefully selected matings, $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 40. White Wyandot 
and Buff Rock incubator eggs, $5.00 per1oo. Fine stock of BELGIAN HARES. 


W. P. WESTON, Elmside Farm, Hancock, N. H. 


BUFFINGTON’S BUFFS. 


Price of eggs for 1901 from No. x stock. Buff Ducks, the only specimens in America, $5 for 12; Buff Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Buff Wyandottes, Buff Leghorns, Rose, Pea and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Partridge 
Wyandottes and Partridge Plymouth Rocks $2 per 13; $5 for 40; $10 for 100; Buff Cochins and Barred P. 
Rocks, $1.25 for 13; $3 for 40; $6 for roo. From No. 2 yards of Rose, Pea and Single Comb R. I. Reds, Buff 
Wyandettes Buff P. Rocks and Buff Leghorns, $1.25 for 13; $3 for 40; $6 for 100. Incubator eggs from fairly 
good stock of R. I, Reds, Buff Wyandottes, Buff Leghorns, Buff and Barred P. Rocks, $3.50 for 100; $6 for 
200. Buffinton’s R. I Reds have won more prizes for his customers than all the R. I. Red stock in the country. 
Be sure and get eggs from Buffinton’s R. I. Reds. We also have for sale pedigreed Belgian Hares. Send for ~ 


circular. 
ROWLAND G. BUFFINTON, Box 677, Fall River Mass. 


Lincoln’s Natural Brooder. 


BROODS CHICKS LIKE A HEN. 
Supplies moisture and plenty of heat. Chicks 
do not crowd. It has the only true hover on 
the market. 


SENT OUT ON APPROVAL. 
Do not buy until you have seen my circular. 


0. R. LINCOLN, 


478 Palmer St., - FALL RIVER, MASS. 


To Advertisers 


If you have not given our columns a trial, you have missed a good 
thing. THE PoULTRYMAN AND PoMOLoGIsT is paying those who patron- 
ized it in its infancy, and they are staying with us with new and larger 
contracts. We are ready to serve you as well. Send us your order early 
and secure a good position, 


‘Mutty’s Pedigree Ege Strain. White Ply. Rocks. asaisies?” trens “with 
records of over 200 eggs per year, Watch for record of Hen No.31. Eggs for Hatching. 


Member W. P. Rock Club. V. H. MUTTY, South Brewer, Maine. 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 
Twice a Month. 


Every issue filled with valuable practical 
matter. The best poultry journal going for 
the money. Try ita year and be convinced 


|) BACKAN 


s 


WEEK 


Printing for Poultrymen a specialty. 
PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN, 


—64 Pagg Book FREE if youMention this Paper. 
Address D.J.LAMBERT, APPONAUG, RE 


Whitney Point, N. Y. 
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.-- EXHIBITION... 
BARRED PLY. ROCKS. 


Clean sweep at Newbury Fair, Sept., 
1900. At AMESBURY, Dec., 1900, won 9 
Prizes and 5 Specials, including ist and 
2d Pen, ist and 2d Hen, 2d Pullet, etc. 
Eggs $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 40. Send 
for Circular. 


B. S. GALE, 
Monroe St., Amesbury, Mass. 


Vaughn’s 
White Wyandottes. 
~ Are Bred to Lay. 


Eggs from our best layers, $1.00 per 15; $5.00 per 
zoo. Illustrated circular free. 


C. E. VAUGHN, Athol Centre, Mass., 
Lyons Hill Poultry Farm. 


Planet Poultry Farm 


We invite your Correspondence and 
Trade, basing it on the line of your 
money back if you want it. 

We guarantee satisfaction or no sale. 

We breed 


Barred and White Rocks, 
White and Partridge Wyandottes. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
and Pedigreed Belgian Hares. 


EGGS $2.00 PER 13. 


J. HILLMAN DOBBINS, Mer., 


TRENTON ,N. J. 
Giving 


Illustrated Book of Poultry. tisces- 


tions and descriptions of every Thorough-bred breed in 
America, including varieties not yet in the ‘‘Standard.” 
Send for colored circular and special offers. 


H. H, ERICK, Pub., 
Fricks, Pa. 


INCUBATORS, 


T TOYS. We offer 
only low __ price 
SUCCESSFUL Machine 
made. Hot air or Hot 
Water. 75-egg only $7. 
Regulation and Ventila- 
tion. Automatic, perfect. 
Catalogue free. The 
Monitor Co., Box 
59, Moodus, Conn, 


ne 


1880. 


YY, 
Z 


itis 
CTL 


or Grubs in the soil. 
destroys in this way elm tree beetles, caterpillars on trees. 
SLUG SHOT rids fowls, calves and dogs of lice and fleas. 
The 5 lb. package [see cut] retails at 25 or 30 cents each, larger 


{on the soil with a duster, 
tin perforated screw-top canisters and cartons holding one |b. 


packages atlessrate. SZUG SHOT is put up in kegs and barrels in bulk. 


GRAPE DUST for Mildews and Blights. 


BARRED ROCK SPECIAL! 


SIZE, SHAPE, 
VIGOR. = 


Closely related to BOSTON, NEY SOIT Bie 


PHILADELPHIA 


WINNERS 


in Barred Plymouth Rocks 


The above qualities combined with HEAVY LAYING 


is the way I breed my stock. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SETTING. 
A. P. WINSLOW, Freeport, Maine. 


A Fine Cock bird for sale. 


First $5.00 takes him. 


fy 


| 


THE ' 
NEST THE 


2oSDEAL 


IS THE 
Test 


IDEAL TRAP NESTS 
SAVE TIME, 
SPACE AND MOWEY. 


WHITE: 


Plymouth Rock. 
Leghorns. 


The plans are cheaper than any others 
because the nests costs so much less than 
any others. More satisfactory too. Write to- 
day for booklet “An Axe to Grind,’ its free. | 


Frank 0. Wellcome, 45* Yarmouth, Me. 


EN + REDS. 


Rhode 
Island 


Utility and Beauty Gombined. 


At Nashua, 29 entries, I won 27 premiums and 5 specials for the best birds in 
American and Mediterranean classes. At Manchester with a possible 22 1sts, I won 20. 
At Milford in the hottest competition, I won every 1st on the White Plymouth Rock. 
On the Leghorn, I won the silver cup for the best Cock, Cockerel, Hen and Pullet. 
On the Rhode Island Reds, I won the best exhibit. 


Stock for sale. 


A. J. FISHER, = 


Eggs $1.50 per set of 15. 


= MILFORD, N. H. 


vl et HOMESTEAD BROODER OO, 


Middleboro, Mass., for catalogue of a Brooder 
that will care for 100 chicks until 3 months old. 


The Tn Industrd. 


Is a live, progressive poultry journal, full 
of good things for poultry breeders. One 
whole year 10 cents. 1 PIERS of the best 
trap-nest made, free. 


Gouverneur, Box 23, N. Y. 


FRED H. PETTIGREW, 


Dealer in 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff Cochins, R. 
I, Reds, and S. C. White Leghorns. 
...Also Guinea Pigs... 
Eggs £2.00 asetting from best pens. Prizes 
won at Manchester and Milford, N. H. 


P. O. Address: 
120 Bridge St., Manchester, N. H. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT. 


Destroys pests which prey upon Vegetation in Greenhouse or Garden on Currants, Cabbage, Etc. 


SLUG SHOT isa composite powder not dependent solely upon any one of its parts for effectiveness. 
years SLUG SHOT has been used, doing effective work against Leaf Eaters, Juice Suckers, Sow Bugs, Snails 
SLUG SHOT is spread by duster or blower. 
Where snails or sow bugs are troublesome, dust SLUG SHOT 


BARGAIN SALE. 
BLACK JAVAS and BROWN LEGHORNS. 


I offer for sale my entire stock of these vatieties. I 
have won FIRST PRIZES AT BOSTON on both 
varieties, and can offer anyone a fine opportunity to 
secure some choice stock at reasonable prices. My 
free circular tells about these and some other choice 
varieties, 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


BUFF ROCKS anp 
WHITE ’DOTIES. 


Bred for utility as well as standard 
points. Eggs $1.50 per 15. 


JAMES H. BANKS, - Westbrook, Me. 


1901. 


For 21 
Water will carry it through a sprayer or pump, It 


SLUG SHOT is put up in 


Sold by the Seedsmen in all parts of the United States and Canada. 


SOLUTION OF COPPER against Fungus of all kinds. 


For pamphlet address B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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DINGLBEY, 


OF MAING 
WILL SELL EGGS... 


for the balance of 
the season for 


$1.00 per 15. 
White Plymouth Rocks 
PARKE G. DINGLEY, 


Wyandoites... 
Lewiston Journal Building, 


Lewiston, Maine. 


Perkins’ Buff Leghorns. 


Were FIRST PRIZE WINNERS at the Haverhill 
and Beverly shows. First Cockerel, 94 1-2; First 
Hen, 94 1-2; Second Hen, 93 1-2. Golden Boy, 94 1-2, 
by Flanders, heads our pen for rgo1. Eggs $1.50 per 13. 


PROLIFIC LAYERS. 


E. T. PERKINS, Sunnyside Poultry Yards, 
SACO, MAINE. 


R.1.REDS. BELGIAN HARES. 
BELGIAN HARES. R.I. REDS. 


Rhode Island Reds, Single and Rose Comb, won 19 
prizes at Boston, 1901. Houdans, Light Brahmas, 
Barred P. Rocks, Buff P. Bantams, and Belgian Hares. 
Eggs for hatching $2.00 per 13; 
Send 


Prize winning stock. 
$5.00 per 40. Incubator Eggs $5.00 per 100. 


Daniel P. Shove, Fall River, jlass. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


White Wonders 274 
Buft Wyandottes 


3 


Box 
6066 


Eggs from my best yards at $2.00 per setting, or 
settings for $5.00. 


A. L. MERRILL, 


490 Court Street, Auburn, Me. 


DAVIS’ 
Blue Barred Plym. Rocks. 


At Nashua, N. H., Dec. 4-7, 1900, my birds won rr 
prizes on entries, in close competition, My 1st 
yrize cock’! won the Grand sweepstake prize 
Bee the highest scoring cock’! in the whole American 
class. At Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 11-14, 1900, Haw- 
kins, judge, 1 won 25 prizes, including rst, 2d, 
3d, 4th cock'ls; rst, ad, 3d, 4th pullets; rst and | 
2d pens. Silver Cup for the finest exhibit. 
Sweepstake for best cock, 2ckls., 2 hens, and five 

pullets. ’ we 
At the Boston Show, Jan. 14-19, 1901, incompetition 
with the best birds in the east, I won 5 ribbons, includ- 
ing 2d and sth pullets, 27 in class; 4thckl. 29 in class. 
These prizes were won with birds of my own breeding. 
EGGS from 10 grand pens, 4 mated to produce 
exhibition ckls. and 6 to produce exhibition 
ullets, $3 per 13; $5 per 26; $7 per 40: $15 per x00, 
Bend for my folder giving a full description of my mat- 
ings for 1901. 50 choice breeding cockerels for sale. 
W. B. DAVIS, Haverhill, Mass. 
Care Merrimack Nat. Bank. 


LUNT & CURTIS, 


15 straight, 
stock, safe delivery and a reasonable hatch. 
what you want ask for it. 


Box 2. 


selleggs from my best pens of 


at $1.00 per 13; $2.00 per 30; $3.00 per 50 


$2.00 per setting. 


years, andif you want heavy laying, prize 
winning stock, I can suit you. 


BROWN 


EG Gs: 


Orders will be booked for any date. 
Our Stock is bred to the requirements 
of the Standard and for utility. They 
are large, strong, well-shaped birds 
and all have a good egg record. Eggs 
from best pens, $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 


4o. 
Box 544, 


White 
Wyan- 
dottes. 


FREEPORT, MAINE. 


Barred 
Plymouth 
Rocks. 


PRAIRIE STATE = 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


Are Used Exclusively by the... 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 
342 FIRST PREMIUMS. 


atalogue Published. Contains 50 Colo: 
FREE. Ask for No. 36. 


Largest C 
Plates. 


Jos. Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass., 
New England Agents. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CoO., 
Homer City, Pa.) 


“THBYRBE HOT STUFF.” 


Scovil’s Buff Rocks, Buff Cochins 


and Houdans 


They’ve always won the biggest slice. They always will wherever shown. ‘‘Something from 
nothing does not grow. Those who would reap haye got to sow.” Now is a good time to get 
started right. You * push the button,’ we'll do the rest. For balance of season, EGGS $2.00 per 
SCOVIL he * pays the freight” on orders of $5.00 and up, guarantees quality of 
A few more cockerels for sale. Ifyou don’t see 
Tell us your troubles plainly; we'll try to comfort you. 


MW -H-SCOvV is, 
Forge Village, Mass. 


CRYSTAL SPRING PTOCK FARM, 
Burlington, Mass. 


Breeders of Prize Winning... 
RHODE ISLAND REDS and 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Eggs from Special Matings, $1.50 per 
15. Incubator Eggs, $5.00 per Ioo. 


..-HIGH GRADE BELGIAN HARES... 


Mature Stock for sale at all times. 
E. M. COLLINS, Manager. 


.-LAST CHANCE... 


This is positively the last season that I will 


Barred Plymouth Rocks ang 
White Wyandottes 


Next season, eggs from best pens will be 


I have been breeding fine poultry for five 


J. W. LOWELL, 
GARDINER, ME. 


Latest: Edition, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year's Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


